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The GIST of IT— 


THE wise men of Gotham confess the | 
civic progress of the West and the b 
Irish.form of government. Page 315. 


««<PHOSSY JAW,” the match workers’ 

disease, has been outlawed now in 
every part of America, the Association for ~ 
Labor Legislation officiating. The United 
States passed a phosphorus match prohibi- 
tion law in 1912. Shortly after, Mexico is- 
sued an administrative order against it. 
And last week the Canadian Parliament — 
wiped the continent clean. : 


ERUSALEM, the promised land, is to be 
J surveyed by a group of distinguished — 
American Jews with Rabbi Wise at their 
head. Page 315. . 


RR ED CROSS engineers are off to cage 
the Chinese tiger—in other werds, to 
help the government plan for preventing 
floods instead of relieving famine. Page 
316. P 


'T HOUGH it has one of the best-equipped 
juvenile courts in the country, Memphis ~ 

brands a pickaninny of four-and-a-half — 

years as a “burglar” and has no institution } 


for his care. Page 318. 


OSEPH LEE’S appreciation of Dr. Put-. 
JY nam, who “was for a generation the © 
backbone of social work in Boston,” Page © 
329. ia 


J, ONGSHOREMEN and department store : 
girls were heard by the Industrial Re- — 
lations Commission last week. Page 320. — 


UNIQUE among the new schools—or — 

among any schools—is the training — 
course for women organizers, established 
by the Woman’s Trade Union League. Page 
322. 


‘THE London treaty on Safety of Life 

at Sea has been reported out in the ~ 
Senate with qualifications which leave the 
United States free to pass the La Follette 
bill. The House substitute for the La Fol- 
lette bill has been agreed upon in committee 
but its provisions have not yet been made 
public. Page 316. 


QUT-OF-DOORS instruction, play and 

rest periods are important parts of the 
school work in the Boston plan of “cen- 
ters” for backward and special children. 
Page 326. 


HERETOFORE we have carefully cut 

sex out of everything taught to chil- 
dren. Now we are putting it in—in big 
headlines. To find the happy mean of 
neither avoiding it or hunting for it would 
clear up some of the difficulty of teaching 
it in public schools. Page 327. 


ONLY. a magician’s wand—or a lively 

Civic spirit—could work the transform- 
ation of cool, green beauty that came to 
Riverside, Cal., through a_ tree-planting 
campaign and a general sprucing up of 
vacant lots and neglected corners. Page 
323. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL SUR- 
{ VEY OF JERUSALEM 


A SOCIAL SURVEY is to be made 
of Jerusalem this summer, the outcome 


of efforts of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of 
the Free Synagogue, New York, who 
has been planning for several years a 


study of social and industrial conditions 
among the Jews of Palestine. 
With the co-operation of the American 


_ Ambassador to Constantinople, Adolph 


Lewisohn and Nathan Straus the plans 
finally culminated in the selection of a 
committee to choose the investigators to 
carry on the study. 

This committee consisted of Adolph 
Lewisohn, chairman, Ambassador Mor- 
genthau, Nathan Straus, Lee K. Frank- 
el, Louis D. Brandeis and Dr. Wise. 
They have just made announcement of 
the appointment of a commission of 
three members, each an expert in his 
own field, to undertake the work of 
making “an intensive social survey of 
Jewish conditions within and. without 
Jerusalem.” _ 

Prof. Milton J. Rosenau, who holds 
the chair of preventive medicine and 
hygiene at Harvard, will have charge 
of the medical division of the survey. 
Boris D. Bogen, superintendent of the 
United Jewish Charities of Cincinnati 
and prominent in the Conference of 
Jewish Charities, will give his energy 
to a study of the Jewish charities of 
‘Palestine. Meyer Bloomfield, director 
of the Vocational Bureau of Boston, 
will look into industry and its organi- 
zation with special reference to the pos- 
sibility of vocational guidance. 

The commission will begin their work 
in the early fall. Upon completion of 
the study, when the investigators re- 
turn to America, a report of their find- 
ings will be published. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the growth of the survey move- 
ment. The standards and spirit of the 
work done in the Pittsburgh survey of 
1908 popularized the survey idea and 
since then over twenty cities have sub- 
mitted to searching investigations. 

In 1912 the Russell Sage Foundation, 
recognizing the need of organized ef- 
fort to cope with the increasing call for 
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social surveys, created a department to 
handle this work under the direction of 
Shelby M. Harrison of the Pittsburgh 
survey staff. 

This department has made some note- 
worthy surveys. The past year compre- 
hensive surveys have been made of To- 
peka, Kan., and Springfield, Ill., and 
plans are now under way for five- 
year studies of Baltimore and Cleve- 
land, the first to eclipse the Pittsburgh 
survey in scope. 

Thus it will be seen that this survey 
of the old Jerusalem by the Jews of 
the new world gives the social survey 
its first international and perhaps most 
conspicuous venture. 


UT OF THE WEST CIVIC WIS- 
DOM FOR THE EAST 


In AN apt and forcible address 
to the City) Club of Chicago Mayor 
Mitchel of New York, facetiously but 
none the less correctly, marked the oc- 
casion as the first tour of a New York 
mayor with members of his cabinet to 
seek wisdom in the West for use in 
the East. 

The school systems, the recreational 
developments and the civil service meth- 
ods, were said to have been especially 
suggestive. Efficiency in public service 
he thought depended upon conditions of 
work satisfactory to the public em- 
ployes, and this in turn depended upon 
doing them exact justice. To this end 
assurance of security and opportunity, in 
the public service must be given them. 
Conference between the heads of de- 
partments and their subordinates should 
be invited and co-operation suggested. 

The most important prompting of this 
western tour was Mayor Mitchel’s pro- 
posal to organize an interchange of 
views and experiences derived from the 
conduct of municipal affairs both by city 
officials serving the large cities and 
such groups of private citizens as con- 
stitute the city clubs of New York and 
Chicago. Henry Bruere brought down 
the house by pointing up the fact that 
every New York official present except 
himself was an Irishman, with the al- 
leged adage that “to govern one’s self 
is God-like, but to govern others is Hi- 
bernian.” 


RVED — 


. IDWIVES AND BLINDNESS IN 
ENGLAND 


CoNVINCED that a serious rela- 
tion existed between ophthalmia neona- 
torum and the competence of midwives, 
the New York Committee on Prevention 
of Blindness decided to study the subject 
closely, and to ascertain what laws were 
in force in various countries for train- 
ing and licensing midwives and control- 
ling their work. Of the fifteen coun- 
tries whose legislation in the matter was 
studied, England was found to follow the 
most satisfactory system. 

The results of this important investi- 
gation have just been published by the 
committee. Miss Van Blarcom, secre- 
tary of the committee, leads up to 
the important legislation of 1902 by 
a brief sketch of earlier days—days 
when midwives were licensed “by 
virtue of the Power Ordinary and Epis- 
copal” of the bishops, taught how to 
“christen children in time of necessity 
according to the canons of the church,” 
and enjoined not to “use or exercise any 
witcherafts, charms, sorcerie, invoca- 
tions or praiers other than suche as be 
allowable and may stand the lawes and 
ordinances of the Catholike Churche.” 


Miss Van Blarcom continues: 

“In view of the mild conceit prevail- 
ing at the present time over twentieth 
century enlightenment, it is particularly 
interesting to find that though the pub- 
lic at large is today almost unmoved by 
the ignorance and negligence of mid- 
wives, there was much dissatisfaction 
among the women in England during the 
16th century because of the incompe- 
tence of this group of practitioners. 
There was even then frank recognition 
of the fact that education was serious- 
ly needed.” 

That the marked decrease in death of 
infants and in cases of puerperal sepsis 
and accidents in the past nine years is 
wholly due to the midwives’ act cannot, 
of course, be claimed. But Miss Van 
Blarcom was assured by the English au- 
thorities that the act has certainly been 
an important factor in raising obstetrical 
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SAFETY AT SEA 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Wednesday of last week 
authorized a favorable report on the treaty of London (the International Con- 
vention on Safety of Life at Sea) with qualifications reserving to the United 
States the right “to impose upon all vessels in the waters of the United States 
such higher standards of safety and such provisions for the health and comfort 
of passengers and immigrants as the United States shall enact for vessels of 
This leaves the United States free to pass the LaFollette 
seamen’s bill as it came from the Senate. 

On Thursday a delegation of seamen from different parts of the country 
saw the President who expressed himself in sympathy and promised to assist. 
Friday the House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries agreed to 
report out a seamen’s bill as a substitute for the LaFollette seamen’s bill, and 
to ask for a rule for its consideration. 


the United States.” 


THE SurRvEY goes to press. 


“Tf a good bill cannot be obtained now,” writes Andrew Furuseth, president 
“after the testimony furnished by the 
Titanic, the Volturno, and Oklahoma, the Monroe, the Columbian, the Empress 
of Ireland, and now the New York, the plagues of Egypt themselves could 
The last collision would have been more disastrous than 
the Empress of Ireland or.as much so, if the New York had been struck about 
amidships instead of near the bow. That another thousand people were not 
drowned was the one remarkable part of the accident. 

“We seamen have taken the position that disasters will increase in propor- 
The progress of events surely seems to prove us right.” 


of the International Seamen’s Union, 


not move things. 


tion as skill departs. 


work in England to a higher grade of 
efficiency, and also that by its enforce- 
ment obstetrical patients received medi- 
cal care of a higher grade more fre- 
quently than in the old days. 

A similar report on midwives in Amer- 
ica has been made by the same committee, 
and the New York State Board of Health 
has asked it to prepare recommendations 
for regulating the practice of midwifery. 

The committee’s recommendations are 
especially strong as to the midwife’s per- 
sonal cleanliness and sterilization of her 
instruments. Full provision is made for 
after-care, a midwife’s visits continuing 
as long as necessary. These recom- 
mendations were submitted on May 19, 
and are now under consideration by the 
State Board of Health. 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


Its provisions are not known, as 


LOOD AND FAMINE ENGINEERS 
OFF FOR CHINA 


THE BOARD OF engineers which 
is to make an intensive study of the Chi- 
nese “flood and famine” region, and to 
report on the possibility of conserv- 
ancy, sailed from Vancouver June 10. 

This area of 30,000 square miles, com- 
prising one of the richest and most pop- 
ulous parts of a great alluvial plain, 
has been ravaged by floods and conse- 
quent famines for 2,500 years. The 
steps by which the American Red Cross 
induced the Chinese government to 
agree to spend $20,000,000 on flood pre- 
vention were told in THe Survey of 
May 2. 


The chief engineer on the board is 


rt) 
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Col. William L. Sibert, U. S. army 
ficer, who has been in charge of th 
construction of the Gatun locks an 


other parts of the Panama Cana 
The other members are Arthur D. 
Davis, chief engineer of the Unit 


States Reclafnation Service, and Prof. 
Daniel W. Mead, professor of hydrau- 
lic engineering in the University of 
Wisconsin. Charles D. Jameson, who 
made the preliminary survey of the 
“flood and famine” region for the Red 
Cross, accompanied the board as gen- 
eral adviser. Several assistant engi- 
neers, a stenographer and a disbursing 
officer, make a party of seventeen. 

The board will reach the flood dis- 
trict in time, it is expected, to observe 
the summer floods this year and return — 
by November 1. 

All details of the arrangements for 
placing the Chinese bonds and award- 
ing contracts for the work will wait 
upon the report of the board. 

Mr .Jameson’s preliminary report em- 
phasized the necessity of finding suitable 
outlets for the Huai and other rivers, 
deepening channels and building regulat- 
ing works. If floods in this district can 
be stopped, said Mr. Jameson, suffering, — 
starving and degeneration will be elim- 
inated from the lives of millions of © 
Chinamen now fast becoming beggars - 
and robbers. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 


THE DEPARTMENT of accounting 
of the New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, an- 
nounces that beginning October 1 it 
will conduct a course of field work in 
public accounting. The practitioners 
will be post graduate students in the- 
school. The patients will be the various 
charitable institutions of New York city. 
The work will in no way interfere with 
the field of certified public accountants 
since the institutions to benefit by the 
scheme are ordinarily unable to avail 
themselves of expert services. 

Students in the department of ac- 
counting have been handicapped by lack 
of practical experience which would 
facilitate the securing of positions with 
certified public accountants. At the 
same time many social agencies in the 
city have been unable, on account of 
the expense involved, to obtain efficient 
auditing of books. By correlating these 
two deficiencies John P. Wildman, head 
of the department of accounting, saw 
his opportunity to establish the first 
laboratory for public accounting con- 
nected with a university. 

The plan is in accord with Chancellor 
Brown’s ideal, already exemplified by 
the establishment of Government House, 
to make New York University a school 
where men and women may not only 
draw knowledge from books but from 
first hand experience. 
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S there any difference between believ- 
ing in capital punishment and being 
willing to execute a man with one’s 

own hands? Presumably a majority of 
people in most of our states believe that 
the death penalty is a wise instrument 
of justice. Else why do they tolerate 
it? Yet how many of them would spring 
the trap or turn on the electricity? If 
they had the imagination to see that that 
is what they are really doing as citizens, 
in perpetrating the death penalty, would 
the death penalty stand on our statute 
books? 

~ This question is the central idea in a 
new one-act play written by John D. 
Barry, a San Francisco newspaper man, 
and friend of Fremont Older. The play 
is intended to supply what our imagina- 
tions lack. Mr. Barry first embodied his 
idea in a short story. As first drama- 
tized a hanging was actually produced 
on the stage and in that form the play 
ran for two months in San Francisco. 

In bringing it to New York, where it 
was given a private performance at 
Hammerstein’s Victoria last month, Mr. 
Barry changed the hanging to an elec- 
trocution. He also altered the ending, 
so that now the condemned man is not 
killed. This gives the warden a chance 
to make a short curtain speech against 
capital punishment. 

When the curtain goes up Murray, a 
prison “trusty” in stripes, enters. He 
goes slowly to the electric chair and ex- 
amines it. Then he examines the switch- 
board. He is standing back of the chair, 
yawning, as Gillespie, the executioner, 
enters. 

After Gillespie and the trusty test 
the apparatus, the doctor comes in, fol- 
lowed shortly by a young newspaper re- 
porter, Sheriff Harper and the brother 
of the woman of whose death the con- 
demned man: “has been found guilty. 
Presently the reporter,-who is anxious 
to get his “story” in promptly, asks 
how long the electrocution will take. 


Docror—Oh, he’ll be pronounced dead 
and you can leave the. room within five 
minutes. 

SmytHe [Reporter]—Five minutes? J 
thought they died right off. 

Docror—So they do when it gets ’em at 
the right time. : 

SmytHur—When is the right time? 


GC apital : 
Punishment in 


Wis heory and Deed 


Doctor—Oh, when the breath’s going out. 

SMyTHE—And “suppose it doesn’t get 
them? 

Doctor—They get another shock. 

SmyYTHE—So they have to be electrocuted 
twice? 

Docror—They don’t feel the second jolt. 

GILLESPIE—We’ll give Wilson enough. 
We'’re-not going to take any chances. 

SmytHE—How much will you give him? 

GiLLEsrie—Well, we usually give about 
1,800 volts. This time we'll give 2,200. 

SmytHE—How long do you keep it on? 

GILLEsPIE—Oh, a few seconds. Depends 
on the doctor. 

SmytHE—How do they take it? 

GILLESPIE—Well, some of ’em take it very 
quiet; others almost jump out of the har- 
ness. .One of the seven fellers we shot off 
one morning here broke the straps and went 
up nearly three feet. But when he come 
down all the jump was out of him. 


After some further preparations Wil- 
son is brought in, seated in the chair and 
the warden gives Gillespie the signal to 
turn on the current. But Gillespie’s nerve 
deserts him, and he refuses to act. 


Warven (10 Murray)—Come over and 
do this job. 

Murray—Me, Warden? 

W AarpEN— Yes, there’s something the mat- 
ter with Gillespie. 

Murray—lI can’t do it, Warden. 

WarpEN—Why not? 

Murray—It’s not my business, Warden. 
I can’t shoot off a man like that. You 
ain’t got no right to ask me to do it. 

Warpden—Will one of you men come 
over and do it. (No answer.) There’s two 
hundred and fifty dollars for the man that’ll 
do it. (No answer.) Say, Murray, don’t 
you want to make two hundred and fifty 
dollars? 

Murray—Not that way, sir. 

WarDEN—Well, somebody’s got to do it. 

Murray—Why don’t you do it yourself, 
sir? 

WarpbEN (looks at Wilson. He seems to 
be about to go forward. He hesitates. He 
turns to the crowd)—Is Sheriff Harper 
here? 


POWER 


JosrpH WarrEN BracH 


Harper—Here I am, sir 


WarpEN—You arrested Wilson, didn’t 


you? 


HarrEer—I did, sir. 

Warven—Will you do this? 

Harper—No, sir. I’m the Sheriff of 
Hendricks County. I ain’t no executioner. 

WarpdEN—It’ll mean two hundred and 
fifty dollars, Harper. 

Harerer—I wouldn’t do it for a million. 
Here’s the brother of the woman that was 
murdered. He’s got it in for that feller. 
Perhaps he'll do it. 

WarpdEN—Which is he? 

Finney—Here, sif 

WarpdEN—Will you do this? 

FInNEY—No, sir. 

WarbdEN—I_ thought 
killed. 

FrinnEy—So I do. But I can’t kill a 
man in cold blood—not even him. That’s 
your business. That’s the business of the 
State. 

WarDEN—Is there any one that'll do it? 

(Long pause...A man steps out of the 
crowd.) 

SPEcTATOR—I will. 

WaArDEN—Haye you got anything against 
this man? 

SpEcTATOR—Anything personal, do you 
mean? 

WARDEN—Yes. 

SPECTATOR—No. 

WarpEN—Have you any reason for want- 
ing him killed? 

SPECTATOR—He committed a murder, 
that’s all. I think all murderers ought to be 
killed when they’ve had a fair trial and 
been convicted. I’m for the law and I don’t 
want your money either. 

WarpDEN—Who are you? 

SpEcTATOR—What difference does that 
make? I’m “a voter in this State. I’ve 
voted at every election for the last twenty 
years. As a citizen I stand for the busi- 
ness, and I can’t see that there’s any dif- 
ference between standing for it and doing 
it. 

W AarDEN—Go ahead. 

(As he puts hand on handle of Switch- 
board, a cry is heard outside.) 

SPEcTATOR—Well! 

WarpEN—Stop (He goes to the window.) 

Voice (outside)—The sentence has been 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 

(A man rushes to the chair and unstraps 
the man. The man shakes hands with the 
qwarden.) 

WarbdEN—Wilson, a new spirit has come 
into the world. It has saved your life. 
We are learning it is better, not to destroy 
the good and the bad together in a human 
being, but to cure what is bad and to save 
and strengthen what is good. Now you 
have a chance to make a man of yourself. 
While you are here you will be well treat- 
ed. Perhaps, after years, when you have 
shown that you are fit to go back, you will 
be given a chance. 


you wanted him 


OVELESS he stands against the iron railing, And yonder where the mills and power-houses 
With all the world about him in commotion. Are lighting up their tier on tier of windows 


The mighty water races on beneath him 

To storm the falls. From the unnumbered chimneys 
Flutters the smoke in long wind-shredded pennons. 
The switching-engines, blowing clouds of steam, 
Tear back and forth, while over its granite arches 
Thunders the night express, steady as fate, 

With pomp of banners and proud illumination. 


On every hand is power visible, 


Intenser it moves in spinning shaft and wheel, 
Or lurks disguised in sleek and humming turbines. 
Yet in that quiet figure by the railing, 

Frail as a wisp between the sky and water, 
Labors the sovereign force of all the planet. 
Master of all the powers of earth and air, 

He well may gaze upon his harnessed river 


And stand unmoved amidst the hurly-burly 
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FOR COLORED CHILDREN 


Memphis houses its Juvenile Court in two buildings in different parts of the 


city—one each for colored and white children. 
house, badly equipped, its sewer connection in the back yard. 


The colored court is in an old 
But Julia Hook, 


the colored probation officer in charge, keeps it clean as a whistle, with plants in 


pots here and there. 


Mrs. Hook has been a paid probation officer for three years. 


3efore that, beginning as far back as 1876, she did volunteer work for children. 


BURGLAR FOUR YEARS OLD IN THE MEMPHIS 
JUVENILE COURT—BY FLORENCE KELLEY 


AMONG THE STRIKING and sug- 
gestive experiences afforded by the city 
of Memphis, during the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 
none compared with encountering a bur- 
elar four and a half years old, passion- 
ately hugging a Teddy bear. His rec- 
ord in the Juvenile Court docket reads: 


May 8, Gainer 
Alley, 4 1/2, burglary, 
prowling, 2:50 a. M™., 
probation to Sanderlin. 


, 10 Tin Cup 
larceny, 
police, 


Being interpreted, this brief entry 
means that a little boy, four and a half 
years old, loitering one afternoon in 
front of a shoe store, saw a pair of 
shoes which he so coveted that, between 
two and three o'clock the next morning, 
he returned, smashed the show window, 
crawled in through the broken glass, and 
was taking the little shoes when a po- 
liceman arrested him. His name is in 
the docket of the police court, and any 
future offense will stand against him 
as a second offense. 

Gainer has no mother, no father, no 
home, no teacher. He is colored, and 
the city of Memphis—which gives its 
white juvenile offenders six teachers, 
and establishes their Juvenile Court in a 
beautiful building once a school house 
—affords no teacher for colored delin- 
quent children. Its colored Juvenile 
Court is a separate building, physically 


dilapidated but kept as clean as hands 
can make it by the unwearied effort of 
Mrs. Julia Hook, the probation officer 
for Negro children. 


Gainer is under probation to a man 
to whom, according to the probation of- 
ficers for Negro children, nine boys have 
been assigned. None of them has been 
received, or cared for by him. Gainer 


remained at the Juvenile Court, uncalled 
for on the day I left Memphis. He is 
strong and active, a heavy burden for 
the slight little woman in charge. When 
her duties call her away from the first 
floor of the shabby six-room wooden 
cottage which shelters Negro boys and 
girls pending disposition of their. cases, 
Gainer is perforce under lock and key 
in the basement room which, with bars 
and lock, looks painfully like a cell. 

In the Juvenile Court for colored chil- 
dren no judge was sitting, but a police- 
man assigned to service as a probation 
officer. The juvenile court is a branch 
of the police court. One judge is in 
charge of all its work, including that of 
the white and colored Juvenile Court. 
It is-physically impossible for him to 
perform all three tasks, and many chil- 
dren are, therefore, dealt with by this 
substitute for the judge. 

Two girls were before the policeman, 
awaiting disposal. They were leit as 
probationers in the possession of their 
mothers, whose incapacity for dealing 
with them was shown by their presence 
in court and the girls’ own statements. 

This is a travesty of juvenile court 
practice. The only probation officers for 
colored children, paid in their service, 
are the matron and her husband, whose 
hands are overfull with the care of the 
boys and girls detained day and night in 
the Juvenile Court Building. There is 
no municipal or county industrial or 
farm school, or private philanthropic or 
educational provision for Gainer. 

I visited the beautiful place bought 
many years ago by Negro subscribers, 
for a home for Negro children and old 
people. A substantial frame house and 
a charming little stone church stand at 
the top of the hill, from which the prop- 
erty stretches away, embracing 25 acres 
of fields and woods. But it is devoted 
exclusively to the care of nine aged men 
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The house where Gainer lived—one of a 
His mother is dead, his father “unknown.” 


unpaved street. 


dilapidated row of shanties on an 


t 


Common Welfare 


and women, of whom one appeared to 
be dying of old age. They are former 
servants of white families. Several of 
them, almost or quite blind, were tot- 
tering about the piazzas and grounds. 

To my puzzled question why all this 
space, and this lovely country beauty, 
were kept for nine aged people, while 
the four-year-old burglar remains un- 
claimed in the Juvenile Court and other 
children were given on probation in my 
presence to the care of dissolute people 
for want of a suitable institution, I re- 
ceived no intelligible answer. : 

In the annual report of the Colored 
Federated Charities—a department of 
the Associated Charities of Memphis— 
the institution is described as the Col- 
ored Orphans Association and Old Folks 
Home. The report sets forth that: “The 
conditions of entrance to the Home have 
now been fixed; the Home requires that 
the applicant be past 60 years of age 
or that she be otherwise handicapped; 
that the applicant pay an admission fee 
of twenty-five dollars, and that if they 
carry a life insurance policy that same 
be made over to the Home. The char- 
ter of the Home permits the maintenance 
of a shelter for Negro orphan children, 
but at present the limited finances of the 
Federation make this impossible.” 

For the conference visitor,-the haunt- 
ing question will not down: Why does 
Memphis, why does Tennessee, discrim- 
inate thus between its white and colored 
delinquent children? Why is it left to the 
Colored Federated Charities to do the 
work of the city and the state? And 
the task being so left, why do the As- 
sociated Charities of Memphis permit 
their colored department to leave the 
work undone? 

In sharp contrast with the passive 
state of the Federated Charities in its 
failure to carry out the intent of the 
founders of the Colored Orphans’ Home, 
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building. 


country. 
inadequate building. 


is the strenuous effort of the Memphis 
colored women’s clubs to buy a suitable 
building in excellent surroundings for 


the Negro Juvenile Court. A first pay- 
ment has been made, the house is in 
part furnished, frequent meetings are 
held, and much energy manifest. 

But why are these Negro women of 
very moderate means and many heavy 
burdens left by the city to buy a court 
building, while the white children have 


FOR WHITE CHILDREN 


To the white Juvenile Court, the city has just turned over a disused public school 
It houses the court, separate detention rooms for delinquent and de- 
pendent children, special school rooms for backward and truant children, a large 
gymnasium, a model cottage and manual training rooms. 
building one of the best equipped juvenile courts and detention homes in the 
Until now the white Juvenile Court has been housed in a dingy and 


Memphis has in this 


recently been moved into admirable 
quarters provided at the cost of the city? 


As I think of the four-year-old bur- 
glar deprived by neglect of the commun- 
ity of all education and all prospect of 
moral guidance, I am filled with appre- 
hension of the future citizen whom the 
city of Memphis is preparing for our 
common country. Moreover, the little 
burglar is only one of a mass of children 
whose fate is akin to his own. 


In the basement of the white Juvenile Court, the boys use a well-equipped shop. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND HOUSEKEEPING 


A small building at the rear has been 


made into a model cottage where the girls practice cooking and household management. . This was established by the 
chief probation officer, Mrs. Wert, who imported the idea from the model flat at Chicago Commons. 


INDUSTRY 


HE LONGSHOREMAN’S CASE AND DEPARTMENT 
STORE CONDITIONS—By JOHN A. FITCH 


IF STRONGER evidence were need- 
ed of the difficulty of finding out the 
truth of an industrial situation through 
public hearings than was presented last 
week at the inquiry into departmentt 
store conditions conducted: by;:the Fed- 
eral Industrial Relations Commission, it is 
not easy to conceive what. it might be. 
Each spectator and each commissioner 
might have his private opinion as to the 
credibility of the various witnesses who 
appeared, but each might conceivably be 
of a different opinion. The last testi- 
mony given in the three-day hearing on 
department stores was a denial by the 
witness of the testimony given previous- 
ly by another witness. And that was 
fairly typical of the situation. 

Two major subjects were under in- 
vestigation last week by the commis- 
sion—department stores and dock work, 
more commonly spoken of as longshore- 
work. The latter was by far the more 
illuminating and satisfactory. The in- 
vestigation was in the hands of Charles 
B. Barnes, who has made a_ thor- 
ough study of longshorework in New 
York city and has recently made a re- 
port of his investigation to the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The testimony was 
given by longshoremen, by superintend- 
ents of docks, and by social workers. 

Apparently no census has been taken 
of longshoremen in Greater New York, 
but the number was variously estimated 
by the witnesses from 35,000 to 40,000. 
They have a union which is not recog- 
nized although the rate of wages is com- 
monly referred to as the union rate. 
This is thirty-three cents an hour for 
day work, fifty cents for night work and 
sixty cents for work on Sunday. The 
regular: work day is ten hours, and if 
a man were employed regularly six days 
a week he would earn $19.80. 

On account of the extremely casual 
nature of the work, however, it was ad- 
mitted by everyone that longshoremen 
do not earn anywhere near that sum. 
The men themselves and their union 
representatives declared that throughout 
the year they earn an average of about 
$10 a week. Some of the: representa- 
tives of the steamship companies de- 
clared that they make as-high as $15 
a week, and others thought the average 
would be about $12. 

It was brought out in the testimony, 
however, that the officers making the 
higher estimate reached their conclu- 
sions by dividing the pay roll by the 
number of jobs, entirely overlooking the 
fact, as was brought out by the commis- 
sion, that men are constantly being laid 
off and other men taken on, so that in 
any given length of time there would be 
more longshoremen employed than the 
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The sixth of a series of interpre- 
tations of the hearing before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


number of jobs as shown by the pay roll. 

John F. Riley, general organizer of 
the New York Longshoremen’s Union, 
testified that in the Chelsea section of 
New York, which runs from Twenty- 
third street to Fourteenth street on the 
North River, about 5,000 longshoremen 
are constantly on hand. It is within this 
section that some of the largest foreign 
steamship lines dock, such as the White 
Star and the Cunard. Mr. Riley declared 
that to do the work required in loading 
and unloading ships 2,500 men were 
needed and that in consequence prac- 
tically 2,500 more were unemployed most 
of the time. In spite of this amazing 
over-supply of labor, Riley testified that 
men are often required to work enor- 
mous stretches of overtime in order to get 
ships loaded and unloaded. They some- 
times work all day and all night. Twen- 
ty hours is not at all infrequent and men 
sometimes work as long as twenty-eight 
hours without rest. 

Perhaps the foundation of most of the 
hardship attendant upon longshorework 
is connected with the system of hiring. 
According to the testimony given, the 
time of taking men on depends entirely 
upon when the ships dock. The men re- 
port at a pier where a ship is expected 
at 7 a.m. It may be that the ship has 
been delayed. If so they are not taken 
on, but are told to wait around and be 
on hand when the ship does dock. This 
may be in an hour, it may be in two 
hours or it may be in the afternoon. 
Whatever the situation, it is incumbent 
upon the men to be in the neighborhood 
when the work is ready for them. They 
are hired only for such time as work is 
actually done. 

As a ship approaches dock, the men 
“shape’—that is, they gather in the 
form of a great horseshoe in front of 


the pier. The foreman goes out among 
them and picks out his men. There are 
always more men in a shape than are 
needed. So after waiting for hours for 
a chance to work hundreds of men may 
be turned aside after all without receiv- 
ing employment. 

According to Riley and other witness- 
es the men have to be on hand practic- 
ally all-the time, even seven days a 


week, in order to get perhaps 200 days’ 


work in a year, and they have to be 
ready to subject themselves to enormous 
stretches of overtime. 

It was the universal testimony that 
Pier 60, belonging to the White Star 
Line, is the best in the city both in facil- 
ities for work and in treatment accorded 
the men. Nevertheless, it appeared that 
there are no facilities of any description 
on Pier 60 for the convenience of the 
men. There are no places for a man to 
hang his coat. There are no lavatories 
excepting a faucet here and there, and 
there are no towels. There is no hot 
water and the sum total of provision for 
the care of men who are injured con- 
sists in a medicine cabinet placed on the 
pier by the Longshoremen’s Union. 

When a man is injured in the hold of 
a ship—and everyone declared that such 
injuries are common—the “ambulance” 
is called for. The “ambulance” is a 
fruit box in which the man is laid to 
be hoisted out of the hold. He is then 
laid, sometimes on a truck and some- 
times on the floor of the pier, to await 
the coming of the hospital ambulance. 

Patrick Powers, who has been a long- 
shoreman since 1873, told about injuries 
he had received. 

“What did they do for you?” asked a 
member of the commission. 

“Put me into the ambulance,” said 
Powers, “histed me to the deck, took 
me time and let me go home.” 
ceived no compensation, 

Anna K. Graham told of the establish- 
ment in Twenty-second street of the 
Longshoremen’s Rest. The three-story 
building was secured by the Church 
Temperance Society and thrown open to 
longshoremen. Lavatories, game rooms 
and reading rooms were installed and 
the men were given to understand that 
they would be welcome while waiting 
for a “shape.” The building accom- 
modates about 600 men and it is the 
only place from Twenty-second street to 
the Battery where longshoremen may go 
to spend their time excepting the saloons. 
They have eagerly come to this build- 
ing, and Miss Graham is of the opinion 
that if such rests were established up 
and down the waterfront far less money 
would go into the saloon and far more 
into the home. That has been the ex- 
perience with the 600 men who are able 
to enjoy the accommodations at Twenty- 
second street. 
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Two witnesses testified of the methods 
employed at Liverpool. Louise Peters, 
a social worker who has investigated 
conditions there, told how men are taken 
on at regular hours in the day.. The 
times for hiring men are 7 a. m. and 
1 p.m. If a man goes to the docks at 
7 a. m. and is not hired he is not required 
to hang around in the hope of securing 
employment, but he goes at once to what 
is known as the clearing-house which has 
been established under the English sys- 
tem of Labor Exchanges. 

There is a central clearing house and 
_six minor clearing houses. At any of 
these a man may report and if there is 
an opportunity for work before the noon 
hour for hiring he will receive word of 
it there. It is not necessary for him to 
visit all the docks in turn as men do in 
New York, for after the hiring hour no 
“more men will be taken on unless some 
foreman has made a mistake and has 
not employed a sufficiently large force 
‘of men. In that case the foreman tele- 
phones to the clearinghouse and a man 

is sent to him. 

Timothy Carroll was able to tell about 
this system too, not because he had 
- studied it, but because he had worked 
under it. For five years he has been a 
longshoreman in Liverpool, and for the 
last two years he has been in New York. 
“It’s Chinee labor in New York as com- 
pared with Liverpool,” he said. 

In Liverpool if a man is taken on he 
must be paid for a half day’s work 
whether the work continues that long or 
not. In New York men are hired for 
an hour, laid off, told to wait an hour, 
during which they receive no pay, and 
then may be taken on after another 
hour. Then there is too much bullying 
in New York,Carroll said. “The fore- 
man doesn’t treat you like a man. From 
all that-I can see you're treated like a 
dog.” 


“This is a personal question and you. 


needn’t answer it unless you want to,” 
said Chairman Walsh, “but why don’t 
you go back to London?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Carroll 
with a grin, “I had some money when I 
came over here and I don’t want to go 
home broke.” 

Perhaps the most surprising thing 
about all the testimony regarding long- 
shoremen was the fact that not only 
were these charges corroborated by the 
representatives of the steamship lines 
who appeared, but some of them even 
attempted to justify them. F. W. Her- 
sey of the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
declared that the responsibility lay upon 
the community and upon the state, that 
the steamship companies were in no way 
to blame and could not be expected to 
remedy conditions. 

In the department store inquiry, tes- 
timony was given by Gertrude Beeks, 
director of welfare work of the National 
Civic Federation, by managers of the 
leading department stores, and by rep- 
resentatives of the Retail Clerks’ Union. 

_ The testimony, as indicated above, was 
vitiated to a large extent by the fact 
that it consisted so largely of charges 
and denials. Union organizers and for- 
mer employes of department stores tes- 
tified to violations of law, and low 
wages. The store managers, on the 


other hand, presented testimony that led 
one of the New York papers—which, 
singularly enough, chose to accept the 
statements of the managers instead of 
those of the employes—to say, “It’s 
some luck to be a saleswoman” in some 
of the leading stores of New York. 

Miss Beeks, speaking of the investi- 
gation conducted by the National Civic 
Federation, declared that instead of 
finding conditions particularly bad, “un- 
suspected fine points’? were discovered. 
“Indeed,” she said, “the casual observer 
might think that nothing remained to be 
done.” Nevertheless she had a list of 
seven or more conditions which she de- 
clared constituted the chief conditions 
in need of correction. This list included 
the long work day, slow promotion, sys- 
tem of fining and docking, no dismissal 
notice to the rank and file, lack of fire 
preventives, lack of rest rooms for 
women, and no general plan for vaca- 
tions with pay. 

There was considerable testimony 
which tended to substantiate these crit- 
icisms. Mrs. Jeanette Smith, a pleasant- 
faced woman of mature years, went on 
the stand and declared that she had 
worked at Wanamaker’s for seventeen 
years. She received $8 a week at the 
beginning, and when she left the store 
on December 24, 1913, she was receiving 
$10 a week. Five minutes before clos- 
ing time on that day, she says that she 
was approached by an official of the 
store and told that her services were 
no longer required. She said that dur- 
ing the course of her seventeen years’ 
service, she had been late at the store 
twice. She appealed to the employment 
manager, but could not see him. She 
then wrote to him and received a reply 
that he could not “create” a position 
for her. 

Other employes who had had similar 
experience of sudden dismissal testified, 
and there were many statements of low 
wages, overtime work, and the violation 
of the fifty-four hour law for women. 

Benjamin Gitlow, president of the Re- 
tail Clerks’ Union, mentioned a spy sys- 
tem which he said is in operation in 
most of the stores and which tends to 
draw employes into dishonest practices. 
He declared that the detectives in the 
stores have to make good and they en- 
tice employes into wrong-doing in order 
to make a record. 

As to the efficiency of store employes, 
he declared that the most amazing thing 
is the high degree of efficiency prevail- 
ing in view of the low wages paid. “In 
no other occupation,” he declared, “will 
you find people of ‘so high a caliber 
working for such low wages.” 

Managers and other officials from 
Wanamaker’s, McCreery’s, Gimbel’s, 
Bloomingdale’s, Namm’s in Brooklyn, 
and Altman’s testified as to conditions 
in their stores. Leslie Graff, manager 
of Altman’s testified that none of the 
saleswomen in that store received less 
than $9 a week. The president of 
McCreery’s said that, including commis- 
sions, the average wage paid to sales- 
women in his store was as high as $13.50 
a week. At Bloomingdale’s, on the 
other hand, a representative of the store 
stated that there were 208 out of 368 
saleswomen employed who get below $8; 


and Benjamin H. Namm testified that 
out of 416 saleswomen, 146 get less than 
$8 a week and 238 receive less than $9. 


The most interesting testimony had 
to do with the attitude of the depart- 
ment stores toward unionism. It is well- 
known that the organizers of the Retail 
Clerks’ Union have been harassed in a 
number of ways in their attempt to hold 
meetings in the street outside of the 
stores, when the employes are leaving. 
Several dismissed employes testified that 
they had been discharged for belonging 
to unions, All the store officials who 
appeared, however, declared that they 
were not opposed to unionism. But on 
cross-examination most of them ad- 
mitted that they were indifferent to 
the organization of unions only when 
unions conducted themselves “properly.” 


Preston D. Lynn, manager of John 
Wanamaker stores, said that he was not 
opposed to unionism so long as propa- 
ganda work was not carried on within 
the store. An employe, however, who 
has recently’ been dismissed, declared 
that he was told that his services were 
no longer required because he had been 
giving information about the store to 
the union. The store had no objection 
to his belonging to the union, he was 
told, but he must not give any informa- 
tion. “That,” said the witness, “is like 
telling me that I can go to church, but 
must not pray.” 


Percy Straus of Macy & Co., said that 
when he came out of college he believed 
in unions and he believes in them, theo- 
retically, still, but that as a practical 
matter, he does not fayor them. 

Leslie Graff was questioned to a con- 
siderable extent about the Retail Dry 
Goods Association, of which he was sec- 
retary for seven years. The association 
keeps a complete list of employes of dif- 
ferent members, Mr. Graff testified. 
Whenever an employe leaves the employ 
of any of/its members, his name is sent 
to the headquarters of the Dry Goods 
Association, together with his record and 
the reason for his leaving the service. 
If he is discharged, the reason for that 
is given. Then, when the employe seeks 
a position in any other store in the as- 
sociation, headquarters are called up, 
and the record is immediately secured 
for the benefit of the store where the 
application is made. It is not a black 
list, Mr. Graff insisted; and he said that 
no entry would be made on any of the 
cards that an employe had been dis- 
charged on account of belonging to the 
unions. If, however, the employe were 
a “disturber”’ or a “disorganizer,”’ the 
facts would be duly entered. 


TO DEFEND WORKINGMEN 


The International Defense Workers’ 
Conference has been recently organized 
in New York city to secure funds and 
publicity for the defense of workers. 
“We shall use our power,” states the 
platform, “to save from illegal convic- 
tion agitators whom the powers of capi- 
tal are to railroad to prison on a false 
charge, also to secure acquittal for those 
actually guilty of transgressing the law 
in the interest of the emancipation of 
the working class.” 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN ORGANIZERS 


WitH THE COMING of its first 
two pupils, one from Kansas City and 
the other from Baltimore, the Training 
School for Organizers, recently establish- 
ed in Chicago by the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, has begun work 
in earnest. These two girls, both by a 
coincidence connected with the brewing 
industry, one in the bottling of beer and 
the other in the making of corks for 
such bottles, have come to receive a three 
‘months’ training in the work of organiz- 
ing of girls and women. Both these 
young women have had practical ex- 
perience in the labor movement, as lead- 
ers in their respective trades, and now 
seek training which will make that ex- 
perience more valuable. 

The training is made possible for the 
Kansas City girl through the Industrial 
Council of that city granting her a leave 
of absence on full pay and to the Balti- 
more girl by a scholarship from the 
Woman’s Trade Union League of her 
city. ; 

Every week brings to the office of the 
league requests for women organizers to 
be sent into the field, from California 
to Pennsylvania. It was to cope with this 
situation that the biennial convention of 
the league, held at St. Louis last June, 
authorized the establishment of a Na- 
tional Training School for Organizers. 

To quote the words of the president in 
her report to the convention: “There 
are two facts which stand out above all 
others in the present industrial movement 
in America: The first is the ever in- 
creasing number of women entering 
every trade, and the second is the suc- 
cessful social uprisings of the workers in 
the sweated industries. These two facts 
point to the need of the hour: training 
for and in organization among women 
and girls. 

“Tn all these strikes, women and girls 
have been in the majority, and unless we 
equip ourselves for definite training in 
organization work we will not be able to 
hold what has been gained through suf- 
fering and hardship and imprisonment 
during the strikes. All of us know that 
the task after a strike is the constructive 
work of organization, and it is idle to 
think that this work can be done without 
organizers. No group of people can 
hold what they have won in the way of 
fairer conditions except by their cour- 
age, initiative and vigilance and their 
trained capacity to stand together.” 

The work of the school has been di- 
vided into field and classroom work. The 
field work, which is done under the di- 
rection of the presidents and organizers 
of the local leagues, consists of participa- 
tion in whatever work of organization is 
under way. The pupils assist in the dis- 
tribution of cards calling meetings, and 
take part in the meetings themselves. 
They are given practice and instruction 
in the taking and adjusting grievances, 
and in presenting them to employers. 

Perhaps the most interesting division of 
the work is the class in public speaking. 
This class is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Nelson of the University of Chi- 
cago, and other working girls to the num- 
ber of thirty were admitted. The school 


offers instruction in the history of the 
labor and woman movements, both in the 
United States and in Europe; drill in 
written and spoken English, and a course 
in economics. The students are also put in 
touch with current protective legislation 
for women, with the means of keeping in 
touch with it, and with the methods of 


obtaining and holding such legislation. - 


Lessons in bookkeeping and accounting 
are also given, as well as instruction in 
the keeping of minutes, writing of re- 
ports, etc. Evening lectures and round 
table discussions are held once a week. 
Correspondence courses in those subjects 
in which it is deemed possible will be 
undertaken. 


EW YORK HITS AT COMPUL- 
N SORY ‘‘MUTUAL BENEFIT”’ 


Ir tHE White bill, recently 
passed by the New York Legislature, 
accomplishes the purpose of its backers, 
department stores will no longer be able 
to compel their employes to contribute 
to compulsory “mutual benefit associa- 
tions,” so called, maintained by the 
stores. 

The bill was introduced in the Senate 
on March 19, and is an amendment in 
the form of an additional section to the 
state labor laws. The prohibitory par- 
agraph reads as follows: 


“A corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness of operating a mercantile estak- 
lishment shall not by deduction from 
salary, compensation or wages, by di- 
rect payment or otherwise, compel any 
employe in such mercantile establish- 
ment to contribute to a benefit or in- 
surance fund maintained or managed 
for the employes of such establish- 
ment by such corporation, or by other 
corporation or person; and every con- 
tract or agreement whereby such con- 
tribution is exacted shall be absolutely 
void.” 


Any corporation violating the act is 
liable to a penalty of $100, recoverable 
by the person aggrieved, and any di- 
rector, officer or agent who compels an 
employe to make a contribution in vio- 
lation of the law is declared to be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

The history of legislation in regard to 
hours of work would seem to show that 
the only effective laws of the sort are 
those which provide that the employer 
shall neither require nor permit the em- 
ploye to work more than the legal num- 
ber of hours. It will be noted that the 
White bill, which is drawn in similar 
form, does not enjoin the employer from 
permitting employes to pay any moneys 
to a fund which is controlled by the 
store, or to which the store has access. 

The State Factory Investigating Com- 
mission and the Retail Dry Goods 
Clerks’ Association were active in se- 
curing the passage of the bill, which 
followed closely on the heels of the dis- 
closures regarding the Henry Siegel 
store benefit associations and the loss 
of thousands of dollars by the store 
clerks. All three of the Siegel stores 
which failed this winter used funds be- 
longing to the benefit associations with- 
out giving security. Consequently the 
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employes in the stores lost all their sa’ 
ings with little if any chance of redress. 


FOR BETTER FACTORY INSPECTION 


The New York State Labor Depart- 
ment has made a change in the cards t 
be filled out by factory and mercantile 
inspectors which should not only result 
in releasing 50 per cent more time for 
actual field work, but should weed out 
in short order the inspector who is not 
familiar with his job. 

The old system required a statement 
upon every point of the law, whether 
violated or not, made out on a large 
card. From this a condensed summary 
was made on a second card and both 


forms forwarded to the labor depart- 


ment’s office. Where there was a vio- 
lation of the child labor law, it some- 
times meant that two extra cards had 
to be filled out. The inspectors claimed 
that it took them about three hours to 
write up the results of four hours’ work. 

The new form practically requires a 
report of violation only, which may be 
entered directly on the card to be for- 
warded to the central office, without du- 
plication and which presupposes a thor- 
ough knowledge of the labor law. 

To cover any advantage there may be 
in specifying all points of the law for 
the purpose of a check list, a reference 
card carried in the inspector’s book is 
supplied. 

The change is directly in line with a 
recommendation made in the second re- 
port of the State Factory Investigating 
Commission. 


FROWNS ON PIECE WORK 


Judge Jacob Trieber, of the United 
States District Court, has ruled that the 
payment of wages on the day-labor 
plan is preferable, and has also decided 
that it is proper for the receivers of the 
Missouri and North Arkansas Railroad 
to treat with the men as a shop feder- 
ation. These views were expressed at 
a hearing in Little Rock, Ark., at which 
the receivers for the railroad urged the 
introduction of the piece work plan, 
which was protested against by the 
workers. 

The receivers expressed a willingness 
to treat with the various craft organiza- 
tions, but were unwilling to recognize 
the shop federation. In both these in- 
stances the men were upheld by the 
court. 


MASSACHUSETTS 48-HOUR BILL DEFEATED 


The Massachusetts Legislature has 
killed a bill to provide a forty-eight 
hour week for women workers in that 
state. The bill was presented on peti- 
tion of the Massachusetts state branch 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
but its advocates were unable to secure 
eee thirty votes necessary for a roll- 
call. 

During 1914, the District of Columbia © 
has taken its place beside the state of 
Washington in limiting the working 
hours of women to forty-eight a week. 


CIVICS 


Piel NG 2). HE 
WHOLE CITy 
BEAUTIFUL 


Pee | 


ITIZENS of Riverside, Cal., believe 
that American cities ought to be 
made more attractive in their en- 

tirety, not merely in spots, as is so fre- 
quently done. They became convinced 
that through general tree planting much 
could be done to beautify all parts of 
the city—the less prominent streets 
where the poorer citizens dwell as well 
as the avenues of the well-to-do. 

City government took charge of all 
street tree planting and care, and under 
the supervision of a tree warden over 
15,000: trees have been planted during 
the first few years of this special effort. 
Eight or nine other California cities 
have followed suit. 


Tree planting led to other efforts to- 
ward beautifying streets. Parking be- 
tween sidewalk and road was improved 
and this in turn has stimulated the de- 
velopment and care of lawns. 


The Chamber of Commerce and two 
leading women’s clubs established a joint 
committee for civic improvement. Un- 
kempt places and vacant lots were shown 
to the people at large through the news- 
papers and stereopticon views at a large 
mass meeting. Public sentiment made 
effective its demand for cleanliness and 
order. 

Flowers were few in large sections, 
mainly inhabited by working people. 
Five thousand rose-bushes were secured 
and distributed to about a thousand such 
homes. The children were especially in- 
terested in securing and planting these 
bushes. The committee has also dis- 


zations have co-operated heartily, and 


AVENUE OF PALMS AND PEP- 
PER TREES—WHAT EARLY 
PLANTING ACCOMPLISHED 

FOR ONE RIVERSIDE 
STREET 


A STREET BEFORE THE TREE 
PLANTING CAMPAIGN AND 
HOW IT LOOKED 
AFTERWARD 


tributed 10,000 chrysanthemum plants. the interest of high school boys and 


girls was secured through prizes for es- 


Commercial, civic and social organi- 
says on Civic improvement. 
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NATIONAL CIVIC HALL—-PEACE MEMORIAL TO WASHINGTON 


Design by Tracy and Swartwout, New York. Chosen by a jury of award consisting of Philip Sawyer, Charles A. Platt, and 
Walter Cook, from designs and plans submitted by thirteen feading architects in competition. 


' X .ASHINGTON MEMORIAL 
CIVIC HALL 

A NATIONAL Civic hall as a peace 
memorial to Washington is planned by 
the George Washington Memorial Asso- 
ciation. A site valued at half a million 
dollars was set apart by Congress a year 
ago. It is on the Mall next to the new 
national museum building. } 

The association has set out to raise 
$2,500,000. The plans for the building 
are to be approved by the Commission 
on Fine Arts and the building and its 
endowment is to be under the adminis- 
tration of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Construction is 
not to be undertaken until $1,000,000 is 
raised. It is reported that $500,000 has 
already been pledged, of which $148,- 
000 is in hand. 

Among other features the building is 
to have an auditorium seating 6,000, and 
smaller halls with committee rooms ad- 
jacent, to accommodate world congresses 
of a scientific, educational or public wel- 
fare nature. It will also provide, rent 

‘free, offices for organizations and so- 
cieties of national scope along patriotic, 
educational, scientific or public welfare 
lines, provided such organizations con- 
tribute adequately toward the cost of the 


building and its endowment. 

Thirty-five governors have promised 
co-operation and a campaign has been 
inaugurated to secure proportionate con- 
tributions from the various states. The 
president of the association is Mrs. 
Henry F. Dimock of Boston and Wash- 
ington, and the general secretary is 
George Milbank Hersey, 44 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SETBACK FOR PHILADELPHIA 
HOUSING INSPECTION 


Last Juty, nearly a year ago, the 
governor of Pennsylvania signed a hous- 
ing law for first-class cities. This law 
discontinued the three divisions of drain- 
age, nuisance and tenement house in- 
spection in the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Health, and established in place of them 
one division entitled, the Division of 
Housing and Sanitation. 

On January 1, 1914, the acting direc- 
tor of health notified the heads of the 
three old divisions that their offices no 
longer existed, and in place of them 
appointed a chief of the new division. 
At the same time he continued the ser- 
vices of some sixty inspectors of the 
three old divisions, assigning them to 
duties in the new division. 


At once the City Councils, which have 
throughout been controlled by the op- 
ponents of the Blankenburg reform ad- 
ministration, decided not to supply 
funds for the Division of Housing and 
Sanitation. Instead, they made the 
customary appropriation for the three 
old divisions, which the acting director 
had declared defunct. The dispute was 
taken into the courts and the action of 
the administration was sustained in the 
lower court, but an appeal was taken to 
the Supreme Court. Meanwhile the 
heads of the three old divisions awaited 
the outcome at leisure, while the head 
and other employes of the new division 
awaited the outcome at work. The city, 
however, paid none of the salaries in 
question. 


Finally, after nearly six months’ wait- 
ing, the Supreme Court decided that the 
old divisions were still in existence. 
Thereupon three desks were reopened 
and one was closed, and salary checks 
for the three were drawn on the city 
treasury. The court in reaching this 
decision held that no appropriation hay- 
ing been made for the salaries of em- 
ployes in the Division of Housing and 
Sanitation there was no fund upon which 
warrants could be drawn but that ap- 


IN LINE FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Rochester is the latest city to un- 
.dertake the training of aliens for 
citizenship. Evening classes are held 
“to teach coming Americans to speak, 
read and write the English language; 
to give practical information; to pre- 
pare for intelligent and patriotic cit- 
izenship; to make the foreign-born 
familiar with our laws, customs and 
home ideals, our great Americans and 


the fundamental facts of our his- 
tory.” 
The men shown here have just 


taken out their first papers of citi- 
zenship and each has been presented 
with a small American flag by Prest- 
dent John Warrant Castleman of the 
Board of Education and Charles E. 
Finch who is in charge of the work 
in English and citizenship. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Rochester Herald 
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propriations to the old division were 
valid. The court also decided that the 
law creating the new division was de- 
fective in that it did not provide when 
it should go into effect, how the Division 
of Sanitation and Housing should be or- 
ganized and by whom, or who should 
determine the number of inspectors to 
be appointed and the salaries to be paid 
them. The inference, according to the 
court, is that the City Councils must 
take the initiative. As they did not act, 
there was no organization of the Divis- 
ion of Housing and Sanitation. 

_ The purpose of the law was to con- 
solidate three branches of the city gov- 
ernment whose work overlapped and to 
reorganize them on a more efficient 
basis. The Philadelphia Housing Com- 
mission, which was largely instrumental 
in drafting and securing the enactment 
of the law, is attempting to institute 
proceedings through the district attor- 
ney’s office to compel councils to ap- 
propriate the money for the new divis- 
ion. The basis for its suit is the opinion 
delivered by Frank P. Prichard and 
John G. Johnson, leaders of the Phila- 
delphia bar, that the law in question im- 
poses upon councils the specific duty of 
maintaining the division and that the 
performance of this duty can be legally 
compelled. The secretary of the Hous- 
ing Commission, Bernard J. Newman, 
says that the Supreme Court went out 
of its way to hand down an opinion as 
to the status of the law which had the 
result of throwing out of court pro- 
ceedings brought by advocates of the 
law. 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
TOWN HISTORY EXHIBIT—By 


Mabel Rainsford Haines, Librarian 
Free Public Library, Summit, N. J. 


A RARE opportunity for public 
service by town libraries is to be found 
in local history exhibitions. Building 
up such an exhibit will bring into close 
relationship the various community 
forces and will, in re-creating past as- 
sociations, awaken new loyalty -and~re- 
sponsibility. It will emphasize the im- 
portance of preserving and absorbing all 
that is good-from out the old order, and 
of developing what is best in the new. 

Most towns grow by periods. Let 
us take for example, a certain New 
Jersey town or group of three towns, 
for which a successful history exhibit 
was recently held in the library. There 
were the periods of early Indian history, 
white settlement, and Revolution. Quiet 
growth and simple home living followed. 
With the building of the railroad, came 

new activity and expansion. Then came 
‘the civil war, followed by a second per- 
iod of quiet growth and assimilation. 
The establishment of a silk mill, the 
coming of the foreign laborer and the 
settlement of Armenians, Syrians and 
Italians in colonies, herald the arrival 
of the immigrant problem. The exhibit 
should correlate these periods and serve 
purposes historical, social and civic. 
History exhibits also offer opportunity 
for exchange of institutional interests 
-and co-operation. Friendship between 
institutions is an essential for co-opera- 
tive achievement. Nowhere is this more 


necessary than in 
the suburban town 
where factions and 
petty jealousies or 
personal exploitation 
have so many and 
various destructive 
possibilities. ; 

The difference in 
suburban and metro- 
politan outlook is 
amusingly illustrat- 
ed by the following 
true story. In get- 
ting up a subscrip- 
tion for fairy books 
for some poor Syr- 
ian children, a 
young tutor appeal- 
ed to her two small 
pupils for contribu- 
tions from their per- 
sonal allowances. 
They were French 
children and-~ very 
carefully brought 
up. With a sigh 
each drew from her 
little purse the prec- 
ious weekly quarter. 
“We would much 
rather give fairy 
stories to those Syr- 
ian children if they 
hadn’t stolen our 
watermelons,” they 
declared. 


In a small town 
each man’s right 
hand neighbor 
knows exactly what 
his left hand neigh- 
bor does. In a large 
city there are just 
as many if not more 
metaphorical melons 
stolen but we do not 
know the thief. 


The town exhibit 


offers an_ effective 
channel for town 
betterment. 


THEZPRIME:MINISTRY IN AMERICA 


Such is the way in which civic secre- 
taryship as public service is character- 
ized by Edward J. Ward, social center 
adviser at the University of Wisconsin. 
Recognizing that the great present need 
in social center development is leader- 
ship, a conference has been called by 
the Wisconsin state superintendent of 
schools to meet at Madison, July 2-3. 

A preliminary conference will be 
held June 19 and 20 at which Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, Dr. William H. Allen, 
Zona Gale and others interested in so- 
cial center development are expected to 
be present. 

CORNELL CITIZENSHIP COURSE 


The course on citizenship established 
at Cornell on the initiative of a group 
of alumni and alumnae, described in 
Tue Survey for March 21, is to be re- 
peated next year. There are also plans 
to make it permanent. Prof. Walter F. 
Willcox, who was in charge of the 
course this year, recently sent to Presi- 


dent Schurman a report indicating the 


stimulating and broadening influence 
which the course had upon the under- 
graduates in attendance upon it. The 
total registration was 120. Many of the 
students told of social work which they 
had undertaken in their home towns, 
suggested by the various lectures. 


TRAVELING CITY PLANNING EXHIBITION 

Above is shown one panel in the exhi- 
bition which is now visiting various cities 
throughout the country, under the au- 
spices of the American City Bureau of 
New York. It has already been in New 
York city, Jersey City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other places. 

There are 152 panels, showing what 
city planning means, the site, communi- 
cation, health and sanitation, guarding 
against disaster, public convenience, 
recreation, education, encouragement of 
industry, suburban development, public 
control of private activity, city planning 
procedure, financial aspects of city 
planning. 


EDUCATION 


SKETCHING CLASS IN HISTORIC COPP’S HILL BURYING GROUND, BOSTON—THE ONLY PLAY- 
GROUND THESE CHILDREN HAVE 


MENTALLY DEFI- 


CIENT BOYS—BY ADA M. FITTS 


. N “APARTMENT” SCHOOL FOR 


Our 1n THE North End of Bos- 
ton an apartment originally arranged 
in six rooms with a laundry in the base- 
ment has undergone some novel remod- 
elling. By removing partitions, building 
shelves around the walls, introducing 
benches and a few similar touches it 
has been converted into—not a sweat- 
shop, but a school for some of Boston’s 
mentally deficient boys. 

Boston was one of the first Ameri- 
can cities to provide special classes for 
mentally defective children, two being 
formed in 1899. The city now has 
thirty classes with nearly 500 children 
in attendance. Great care is taken to 
select only improvable cases. Unim- 
provable ones are gradually being plac- 
ed in the state schools for feeble-minded 
at Waverly and Wrentham. 

In Boston, as in many other cities, the 
special class has usually occupied a 
room in an elementary school building 
and has cared for the mentally deficient 
children of the immediate neighborhood. 
In 1912 an attempt was made to work 
out the so-called “center” plan. 

Under the leadership of Helen E. 
Mead such a center was established in 
an apartment house in a district in the 
North End having a school member- 
ship of over 2,000 boys. Twenty-five 
children were selected and two teach- 
ers provided. 

The equipment of this center differs 
from that of the usual schoolroom. In- 
stead of desks and chairs ordinary 
kitchen tables and chairs are used. 
These tables have been cut down, the 
drawers removed and boards nailed in 
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their places thus converting them into 
serviceable desks. All this work was 
done by the boys with the assistance of 
pupil teachers. The table serves as a 
desk, a lunch table, a couch and as it is 
unpainted, as a demonstration for clean- 
liness, for the boys scrub it. 

The kitchen has been fitted up by the 
boys with shelves around the room. On 
these shelves are 25 wash basins and 
underneath towels and face cloths. 
There are individual cups, combs, 
brushes, tooth brushes, nail brushes, 
soap and looking glasses. Each child 
has a number and all the things he uses 
are marked. Time has proved that 
the boys like to be clean and a marked 
effect on behavior has resulted. 

A lunch is served daily for two cents 
and free to the boys who sweep and 
wash the halls and sanitaries. The 
lunch consists of a sandwich made ‘of 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


Written by a mentally deficient girl of fourteen 
trying to do third grade primary work 
in a Boston school 


I am a girl who would like to 
have more brans then I have got 
because a branns is a very good 
then to have to work by and to 
see by and to hear by. Some 
pepoles have a very good brans 
and some pepoles have very sleepy 
brans indeed but I would like a 
smart brans. I would not like to 
have the brans that I have got 
any longer. 


crackers or homemade bread spread wit 
peanut butter, fruit of some kind, nut: 
raisins, and occasionally a lump o 
sugar. The drink is a cup of coco 
made with malted milk. Many of th 
children come to school without break 
fast. It is not strange that at half pas 
nine they are more interested in a sand 
wich than a book. 

The—work after morning lunch i 
largely individual. The purpose is t 
teach these boys to do a few thing 
well: writing their names, measuring 
counting, spelling or word study, read 
ing, drawing, modelling, telling time 
oral language interspersed with physi 
cal exercises. Eleven o'clock brings © 
short period of play out of doors, afte 
which the school work is continued ti 
noon. 

A large number of these children ea 
on the street so it is no hardship fo 
them to re-enter school about on 
o'clock. They do manual work unti 
1:30, then wash their hands and go t 
the class room to rest. What seems t 
the careless observer laziness in thes 
children is in reality fatigue, the effec 
of late hours,, overcrowded sleepin; 
quarters and poor ventilation. Ofte: 
half of the children sleep at this res 
period. Those who do not are taugh 
to close their eyes while the teache 
reads or tells a story, but for all there i 
almost complete relaxation. 

After the rest period two boys fron 
fourteen to sixteen years of age coms 
from the neighboring North Benne 
Street Industrial School to act as pupi 
teachers, a position which they conside! 
an honor. They do excellent worl 
without compensation and are much in 
terested in the progress of their pupils 
A general oversight is kept by the 
teachers but so little is needed that they 
can carry on basketry, weaving, caning 
modelling and brass work in an adjoin 
ing room. Later comes the cleaning o! 
the manual training room, putting room: 
in order and recess. From 3,00 to 3.30 
four days in a week, oral work, sens¢ 
training, observation lessons out-of. 
doors or gardening are carried on. Or 
Wednesday afternoon the last half hou 
is used for a bath at the Municipal Bath 
House. 

There are obvious advantages in this 
“center” plan. In a crowded district the 
mentally deficient may be classified and 
those of a lower grade of development 
may be given the form of instruction 
best adapted to their needs while the 
more improvable types may make more 
rapid advancement. The older may be 
separated from the younger and sexes 
may be separated in the older groups. 
The teachers may specialize in the sub- 
jects they are best fitted to teach, one 
taking all the manual training, another 
the games and physical training, and so 
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on. Thus through constant co-operation 
they may work out their problem for the 
good of all. 

As the special class children. reach 
the age for leaving school the need of 
“follow-up work” becomes urgent. 
Franklin B. Dyer, superintendent of 
schools says: “The need is for an 
institution that will provide this over- 
sight, or an officer who will watch the 
career of each graduate and act as ad- 
viser, who will consult with employers, 
co-operate with court officials and in- 
stitutions and continue the guidance 
and control begun by the teachers. This 
follow-up work will eventually be one 
of the great means of preventing pau- 
perism, vagrancy, crime and racial de- 
generacy. Two such officers have been 
recently appointed in New York city.” 

The “story of my life” printed in 
another column is one of the strongest 
appeals that can be made to the educa- 
tors of the country to secure justice for 
feebleminded and normal children alike. 


MEASURING A TREE—OUT OF DOORS IN- 
STRUCTION AND PLAY PERIODS ARE 
FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL 
WORK 


CHOOL CHILDREN AND SEX IDEALISM—BY LUCY 


SPRAGUE MITCHELL 


FORMERLY DEAN OF WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE DISCUSSION about sex, with 
its usual accompaniment of hysteria, has 
found its way from the stage, the novel, 
the Sunday supplement and the medical 
journal into the public school. There it 
has met determined opposition on the 
part of many teachers and parents. Part 
of this opposition is directed against the 
subject itself; part against the method 
of teaching. A clear understanding of 
the basic points around which the oppo- 
sition centers may clarify the problem 
and suggest a solution. 

A considerable group oppose sex edu- 
cation on the widest of all grounds—that 
the subject itself is unsuited to a child’s 
comprehension. These feel that any ref- 
erence to the. subject tends to arouse un- 
desirable curiosity. They contend, more- 
over, that only objective knowledge can 
be taught and that sex knowledge doesnot 
necessarily induce the proper attitude of 
mind, nor strengthen the moral fiber, as 
is evidenced by the fact that medical 
students, though better informed, are 
not more moral than others. The con- 
scientious parents who take this view 
really believe as well as hope that their 
reticence on the subject means corre- 
sponding ignorance and lack of interest 
on the part of their children. “Playing 
with fire’ is the catch-word of this 
group. 

A second large group of earnest think- 
ers are less sweeping in their condemna- 
tion. While they believe that some sex 
instruction should be given children to 
safeguard their health and to help them 
achieve certain ideals, they feel that such 
instruction is the exclusive prerogative of 
parents. This group ,which is composed 
both of parents afraid for their children 
and teachers afraid for themselves, pass 
by as hopeless the children who have no 
parents or inadequate ones. Even if the 
school could give sex education success- 
fully, they would consider such teaching 
inappropriate and an “invasion of the 
home.” 


The third group—the most liberal and 
the smallest—wish the school “to do 
something,” but cannot agree among 
themselves as to just what that “some- 
thing’ should be. What instruction 
should be given? How? When and by 
whom? Around these questions the storm 
centers. The value of “objective infor- 
mation”—which may mean anything, 
from symbolic analogy drawn from flow- 
ers, to a complete course in sex anato- 
my, physiology and even embryology—is 
balanced against “subjective instruction” 
which may include anything from per- 
sonal hygiene to a presentation of the 
social results of sexual immorality or an 
attempt to arouse an ethical response in 
the child. The naturalness of a “biologi- 
cal approach” is discussed as opposed 


to an ethical or social approach. The 
difficulties’ of class-room work, with 
the varying standards of sophistica- 


tion due to conditions of the home, the 
street, the nationality or the tempera- 
ment of each child, are weighed against 
the impracticability and expense of indi- 
vidual work. The desirability of mak- 
ing sure that a child’s first information 
be clean is balanced against the danger 
of arousing premature interests and ex- 
citements. The limitations of the ordi- 
nary grade teacher, because of lack of 
training, personality and time are set 
over against the temporary, superficial 
influence of a “special teacher” and the 
limelight which her presence must throw 
on the subject. 

These objections and scores of others 
almost equally upsetting will never be 
satisfactorily answered, I believe, while 
they are stated in the present form. It is 
not enough to say that every bad result 
which can be foreseen from taking action 
can be matched, if not surpassed, by the 
bad results of doing nothing. Back of 
all these objections there lie certain com- 
mon mistrusts. The first mistrust con- 
cerns the subject; the second, the method 


of teaching. 


I believe most of the mistrust of the 
subject would disappear if we could stop 
thinking of sex as ‘‘a subject” and regard 
it as an aspect of a hundred subjects. 
We know that history includes sex, we 
know it is woven into the tissue of litera- 
ture and art, we know that anatomy ex- 
tends below the waist we know that 
biology and sociology and psychology all 
need sex to interpret some of their most 
significant aspects. And yet when we 
talk about sex, we pluck it out from its 
surroundings, isolate it, throw the lime- 
light on it, and then wonder that it is 
difficult to explain to children. In this 
artificial way, it should be difficult to 
teach to children and should never be 
taught to them by the school nor by any 
other agency or person. I rejoice in the 
community's healthy suspicion of sex as 
a separate subject. 


So, too, with the mistrust of the meth- 
od of teaching. What we want for the 
child is sex ideals. No one is satisfied 
with giving him information, though 
many feel that sound ideals must be 
based upon honest information. Now, 
ideals we all feel cannot be taught, stan- 
dards cannot be formed, attitudes cannot 
be achieved through the present class- 
room. To form ideals one must take 
account of at least two things, first, the 
child’s point of view—the way he eval- 
uates matters, the things he cares for 
and why, the way his mind works,—in 
technical language, child psychology; 
second, knowledge of the chief forces 
which are at work to modify or mould 
the child’s natural outlook. The na- 
tionality, the religion, the neighborhood, 
the family conditions, including the so- 
cial, moral and economic standards, all 
determine the channels which a child’s 
mind will take. In other words, the 
home must be known by one who would 
attempt to foster ideals. 

There is rapidly-growing uneasiness 
because the present-day school takes in- 
to account neither of these essentials for 
standard forming. Child psychology 
and knowledge of the home are patently 
absent from the average school-room. 
To some this seems desirable, to many 
unavoidable. Those who hold that the 
school’s function is merely the clear ex- 
position of facts have some slight justifi- 
cation for wishing to exclude sex instruc- 
tion. Still, they forget the value of an 
honest attitude toward facts. But there 
are some—not many, I fear—who feel 
that the school’s inadequacy in the mat- 
ter of sex instruction is but an example 
(so glaring and pitiful that it has at last 
been seen even by the school itself) of a 
fundamental defect in most of our school 
teaching. These acknwledge that the 
present methods of teaching would not 
succeed when applied to problems of 
sex. But instead of abandoning the sub- 
ject they would alter the method. 

When these rather grandiloquent sound- 
ing criticisms are applied to the specific 
problem of sex instruction, what is the 
concrete result? It is impossible to say 
in detail without actually trying, but it is 
possible to suggest the first steps. 

To begin with, the curriculum should 
be surveyed from beginning to end with 
a view to seeing not where information 
about sex.could be inserted but where it 


has been cut out to the detriment of the 
subjecttaught. Sex should not be hunted 
for, but it should not be avoided when 
it occurs. As much instruction should be 
given as each subject, by its nature, de- 
mands in order to be intelligible to the 
child. If this were done, I think it would 
be evident that almost everything we 
give to children has had sex cut out of it, 
no matter how greatly this surgery may 
have injured the subject. History has 
become motiveless, poetry passionless, art 
prudish, anatomy fragmentary, civics and 
ethics pedantic and psychology and so- 
ciology and economics have been avoided 
or so transformed that their anaemic fig- 
ures are hardly recognized as human. 

Now the inevitable tendency of this is 
to make all book-learning meaningless to 
the child. He learns neither to enjoy 
nor interpret the life around him. But 
the evil results do not stop here. They 
might if the child were what the school 
seems to assume him to be—a mere re- 
ceptacle for facts. Even if he were it 
would be a tragedy to give him only 
facts with the breath of human passion 
squeezed out of them. But as he is a 
sensitive living creature, full of intricate 
impulses and desires of his own and 
played upon by his surroundings to a 
high degree, something more than bore- 
dom happens. He sees around him 
“grown-ups” who have inexplicable stan- 
dards founded upon apparently arbitrary 
principles. He senses hidden emotion ly- 
ing behind these standards. Dimly he 
feels they aré hidden because of some 
surreptitious shame. He scorns both the 
emotions and the cowards who will not 
look them in the face. 

Then perhaps he feels a disturbing 
emotion in himself. Certainly he feels 
a healthy curiosity about other people’s 
emotions and the physical manifestations 
of them. He notices how all information 
is given to him expurgated. He fills in 
the asterisks himselfi—sometimes with the 
help of a discerning but rare mother— 
usually with the help of his street play- 
fellow. And so he enters into his heri- 
tage and assumes the responsibility of be- 
getting children of his own. 

The school is not to blame for all this, 
and the school should not attempt to rem- 
edy it all. Parents, teachers, neighbors, 
writers—everyone who touches life 
touches sex and is in so far responsible 
for the common attitude. The commu- 
nity as a whole must teach sex idealism 
by facing the sex question whenever it 
arises—frankly and positively. It arises 
inevitably within every child. It may 
come in a hundred ways, for sex affects 
a hundred parts of our lives. And since 
it can not be avoided it must be met, 
however and whenever it arises, and by 
teachers as well as by others. 

To the school falls the charge of the 
child during the period of the awakening 
of sex consciousness. If the child has 
an adequate home where life is faced rev- 
erently and honestly it is the duty of 
the school not to counteract the home’s 
influence by prudery and not to give the 
impression that sex is either unworthy 
or unimportant; if the child has an inade- 
quate home—then the school must try 
definitely to counteract or supplement 
these inadequacies. Whatever the child’s 
home, it is the school’s duty to see that 


the subjects taught are given not in a 
twisted or mutilated form, but in the way 
that will seem to the child as complete 
and significant as possible. 

To do this it is obvious that the school 
must know the child as a human individ- 
ual, must comprehend what emotions a 
child is likely to have, what curiosities 
and interpretations are to be looked for. 
And it is equally obvious that it must 
reckon with the child’s home in the 
broadest sense both that it may properly 
interpret the child and that it may ade- 
quately supply the particular child’s indi- 
vidual needs. If this is deemed impos- 
sible or impractical, then real educa- 
tion is impossible or impractical. If it is 
true that there is no royal road to learn- 
ing, it is equally true that there is no 
wholesale road to learning. If education 
is to include more than the giving of in- 
formation, if it is to embrace character- 
forming, standard building, it must be in- 
dividualized. And if among the ideals to 
be striven for are sex ideals, then in jus- 
tice to the subjects taught, in justice to 
the children and in justice to the com- 
munity, educators must do their share in 
showing children how sex is interwoven 
through all of life. 

The old questions—what sex instruc- 
tion should be given, how, when and by 
whom—seem quite different when sex is 
regarded in this interwoven way. Give 
whatever sex instruction the subjects 
taught to children naturally include, 
choosing the suitable subjects on general, 
not on sex, grounds; give it frankly, pos- 
itively, in the way the child wil! best 
comprehend it, whenever the occasion 
arises and with whomsoever it arises; 
approach it from every angle, science, 
art and ethics. Objective physical facts 
of sex will fall into their place with other 
physical facts, sex diseases will be asso- 
ciated with other diseases, sex hygiene 
will connect itself with general hygiene, 
ethical standards of sex will be linked with 
other ethical standards. The pathological, 
the abnormal will hardly arise as there 
is little in the normal child’s life or edu- 
cation which would suggest it—little 
that demands an explanation of this neg- 
ative side to make his world intelligible. 

So the school, as one of the large 
factors in the child’s world, must join 
in the consistent and united effort of all 
who love children to show them the 
reasonableness and the beauty and the 
sanctity of the sex ideals upon which our 
civilization rests. 


RAINING MECHANICS TO 

TEACH IN WISCONSIN 

Tue UNIversity oF WISCONSIN, 
appreciating the demand for special in- 
dustrial and trade teachers to serve in 
both day and night continuation schools 
has, for three years past, given courses 
in Milwaukee and in Madison for me- 
chanics who are interested in teaching. 
Evidence of the demand for profession- 
ally trained mechanics to teach in indus- 
trial schools has lately led the regents 
of the university to create fifteen indus- 
trial scholarships. 

Each scholarship carries with it a 
special honorarium of $40, and the hold- 
ers of these scholarships are to be or- 
ganized as a mechanics institute. The 
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purpose of the institute will be to giv 
intensive practice in special lines of 
shopwork and drawing and, connect 
therewith, to give a detailed consider 
tion of organization and teaching prob- 
lems met in industrial schools. 

During the institute this spring three 
courses were offered; two three-hour 
courses, daily, one in shop work and 
the other in drafting and free-hand per- 
spective. In each, emphasis was place 
on the development of courses of study 
and the appropriate method of adminis- 
tering them. A one-hour course was 
given in which the problems of organi- 
zation and maintenance of industrial 
school work will be discussed and in 
which demonstrations will be outlined. 

The fifteen men appointed to indus- 
trial~ scholarships have been selected 
from nine cities in Wisconsin. They 
represent twelve trades. | 

No one responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the institute believes that one 
month is time enough to train men pro- 
fessionally for teaching. It is believed, 
however, that at least two ends may be 
accomplished in two months’ time: first, 
the men will gain some power to or- 
ganize material in their own fields of en- 
deavor, and will be given specific in- 
struction and practice in handling 
classes; second, they will be given some 
appreciation of the requirements of the 
teaching problem for particular types 
of schools, and should, consequently, be 
able either to decide to give more time 
to preparation for teaching, even though 
they may be appointed to teaching posi- 
tions at the end of the period of instruc- 
tion at the university, or give up the idea 
of teaching altogether. | 

A second institute will be conducted 
during the college year 1914-15. 


TRADE SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA 


With the appointment of John C. 
Frazee as director of the recently cre- 
ated Bureau of Vocational Education 
and Guidance of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education, and the formation of an 
Executive Committee on Vocational Ed- 
ucation representing Philadelphia or- 
ganizations interested in vocational edu- 
cation, the prospect is that the establish- 
ment of trade schools in that city will 
move rapidly from now on. a 

The State Department of Education 
in Pennsylvania has established agri- 
cultural vocational schools in several 
counties and one industrial vocational 
school is now in operation as an experi- 
ment. As a result of a study of indus- 
tries made by Millard B. King and a 
study of thirty-four trades made by the 
Consumers’ League of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, one of the members of the new 
executive committee, it is thought that 
a trade school for girls will be opened 
— fall and one for boys shortly there-— 
after. 


FAIRHOPE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Under the auspices of the Fairhope 
League and directed by Marietta L. 
Johnson, principal of the School of Or- 
ganic Education at Fairhope, Ala. a 
second summer school will be conducte 
this summer at Greenwich, Conn. 
term of six weeks will begin July 6. 


| 
BY request of many Boston friends, 
THE Survey reprints here in full 
the obituary notice, from the Boston 
‘Medical and Surgical Journal, of Dr. 
Charles Pickering Putnam, president of 
the Boston Associated Charities and a 
leader in many social and medical move- 
ments: 


“Dr. CHARLES PICKERING PUTNAM, 
who died on April 23 last in his seven- 
tieth year, was born in Boston Septem- 
ber 15, 1844. He was the son of Charles 
Gideon Putnam, M.D., and Elizabeth 
Cabot Jackson, both of Boston, and 
grandson of Dr. James Jackson. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1865 
and from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1869; continued his medical studies 
for a time in Germany, and began the 
practice of his profession in Boston in 
1871. Since that time he had carried on 
a general practice, though for many 
years he made a specialty of pediatrics 
and did some excellent pioneer work in 
orthopedics. He was a lecturer at the 
Harvard Medical School on diseases of 
children from 1873-75 and a clinical in- 
structor on that subject 1875-79. He 
served the Boston Dispensary as dis- 
trict physician from 1871-1873 and as 
orthopedic surgeon 1873-76. In 1898 he 
was elected president of the American 
Pediatric Society. 

“Dr. Putnam had been since the begin- 
ning of his practice of medicine a leader 
in charitable and social work,—almost 
from the beginning the most important 
leader of such work in Boston, the first 
to take hold and the last to let go of 
each new and important enterprise. 

“Dr. Putnam was one of the founders, 
in 1873, of the little-known-but extreme- 
ly important Boston Society for the Re- 
lief of Destitute Mothers and Infants, 
which was a-pioneer in establishing the 
policy of keeping mother and child to- 
gether, and was president of the soci- 
ety from 1904 until his death. In 1875 he 
became physician to the Massachusetts 
Infant Asylum, and from 1898 to 1910 
he was also president of the board of 
trustees. The ordinary death-rate in 
such institutions was at that time some- 
thing over ninety per cent. a year. The 
Massachusets Infant Asylum had already 
brought the rate down to less than a 


quarter of that figure when Dr. Putnam_ 


became connected with it, and he by his 
skill and devotion again reduced it by 
two-thirds or more. He was one of those 
who in 1879 took part in the movement 
for establishing the Associated Chari- 
ties, the second charity organization so- 
ciety in this country; and he was al- 
ways one of the sustaining members of 
that society in the real, not the conven- 
tional, sense, working in many capaci- 
ties, as president of a conference, as di- 
rector, as chairman of many committees, 
including the present important one on 
inebriety, and, since 1907, as president. 


“From 1892 to 1897 Dr. Putnam took 
a leading part in the very important 
movement for the reorganization of the 
Boston Institutions for the care of pris- 
oners, of the poor, and of poor, neglect- 
ed, and delinquent children, being on the 
special committee appointed by Mayor 
Matthews in 1892, chairman of the board 
of visitors of 1893-94, chairman of the 
standing committee on pauper institu- 
tions of the advisory board appointed by 
Mayor Quincy in 1896, a steady fighter 
for the reorganization bill of 1897. 
When the new system of separate un- 
paid boards of trustees was established 
he was appointed a member of the Board 
of Children’s Institutions, and was its 
chairman from 1902 to 1911, performing 
in that capacity a great and harassing, 
though invisible and unappreciated, ser- 
vice to his fellow-citizens. 

“Dr. Putnam was among the earliest 
supporters of Dr. James R. Chadwick in 
founding the Boston Medical Library, of 
which he was an original member in 
1875, an incorporator in 1877, and which 
he served upon important committees un- 
til his death. He helped to organize 
and carry on the Directory of Nurses. 
He was active in the campaign against 
tuberculosis and a director of the Mental 
Hygiene Association. He was one of 
the first to take up broad social questions 
from the legislative end, was the first 
experienced charity worker to enlist in 
the Massachusetts Civic League, and 
helped secure the establishment of the 
State Board of Insanity, the taking over 
of the Boston Insane Hospital by the 
state, medical inspection in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, playgrounds, 
better probation service, the juvenile 
court, better laws dealing with tramps, 
with drunkards, and many others. 

“In short, Dr. Putnam was for a gen- 
eration the backbone of social work in 
Boston. We have all looked to him to 
do the hard things—to take up the new 
line at which the timid balked and which 
the unimaginative could not see, sustain- 
ing the old from which the glamor had 
worn off, stiffening up the weak places, 
making the hard decisions. He was 
here, as in all things, a man to accept 
responsibility, take the burden on him- 
self and carry it,—a patient and success- 
ful physician to the community as well 
as to the child. 

“Dr. Putnam’s most distinctive char- 
acteristic was the power of enlistment. 
In each of the many services he under- 
took it seemed to those he served and 
to his fellow workers as if that must be 
the only thing he had to do. There are 
in every enterprise the helpful men, the 
wise, the brilliant men, the steady work- 
ers. And then there are the essential 
men, those without whom the thing will 
not be done. In an extraordinary num- 
ber of instances Dr. Putnam was among 
these last. Whatever happened, how- 
ever badly things might go, whoever 
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else became lukewarm or discouraged, 
his associates knew that he, at least, 
would see the thing through, that he 
had enlisted for the war, intended do- 
ing as much be it more or less, as might 
be necessary. The time at his disposal 
seemed always to be infinite, and he had 
no observable bias as to hours. There 
is no evidence, known at least outside 
his immediate family, that he ever ate 
or slept, and three in the morning was 
apparently the same to him as three in 
the afternoon. 

“Dr. Putnam was a remarkably re- 
sourceful man and would reconstruct 
his patients’ world, physically as well as 
morally, by his calm assumption that 
anything needed could be done, and in 
hundreds of cases by doing the most im- 
possible parts himself. Slower minds 
thought him slow at laying the first 
brick, whereas he had completed the 
whole structure in imagination, and was 
hesitating what kind of chimney-pot to 
use. 

“Dr. Putnam had a fairy godmother 
quality, as many of us know. I remem- 
ber on my first visit to his much-loved 
shanty in the Adirondacks I came to be- 
lieve that if, when walking up a moun- 
tain, you happened to want anything, 
from a piece of maple sugar to a volume 
of Shakespeare or a box of paints, you 
had only to look under the nearest stump 
and you would find that Dr. Putnam 
had anticipated exactly that need at that 
particular spot. 

“To many of those who saw him, Dr. 
Putnam’s impersonation of the police- 
man at the charity workers’ ball a year 
or two ago (I personally took him for 
a real cop), and of the very ‘disturbed’ 
patient who brought down the house up- 
on the same occasion, was a revelation 
of an unsuspected quality. His sense of 
humor, indeed, lived always just be- 
neath the surface. I once saw him 
‘cure’ a small child’s hands by putting 
on them a couple of envelopes as mit- 
tens. 

“And the best was the power behind 
it all in the great kind heart, that would 
see and know only the best, and, with a 
quality like the sun, could see only light 
wherever it was turned.” 


"THE Chicago Woman’s City Club 

has been fortunate in securing Har- 
riet E. Vittum as civic director to suc- 
ceed Amelia Sears, whose services it 
surrendered to the county’s new depart- 
ment of public welfare. 

Miss Vittum’s resourceful personality, 
varied experience and training as nurse, 
head resident of Northwestern Univer- 
sity Settlement and president of the 
Woman’s City Club qualify her for her 
new and exacting opportunity. She re- 
tains her setthement head residentship, 
with increased assistance, and is assist- 
ed at the City Club by Mary E. Collins. 
Miss Collins’ technical experience in 
editing educational publications and her 
long residence at Chicago Commons 
fit her both for editing the club’s bulle- 
tin and for assistance in its general 
work. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen’s accession to 
the presidency of the Woman’s City 
Club rounds out a rarely efficient execu- 
tive group. 
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ABEL C, HALLOCK, who had been 
stenographer to the vice-president 
of the Provident Loan Society of New 
York for eight years, and before that had 
been for six years with the Charity 
Organization Society, died on June 4 
of pneumonia, one of several complica- 
tions resulting from an attack of scarlet 
fever. She had been ill only a week. 


ULIA SCHOENFELD, for three 
years a secretary of the Playground 

and Recreation Association of America, 
has been appointed head worker of the 
Irene Kaufman Settlement, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Miss Schoenfeld does not come to 
the Irene Kaufman Settlement as a 
stranger. Fourteen years ago when it 
was called the Columbian Council Set- 
tlement, she was the first head resident. 
It was during the period of her settle- 
ment work that Miss Schoenfeld became 
interested in recreation for working 
girls, a subject on which she is a recog- 
nized authority. Her investigation of 
public dance halls in New York city 
undertaken in 1908 while she was secre- 
tary of the Committee on-the Amuse- 
ment Resources of Workings Girls, was 
the basis for the model New York city 
ordinance regulating dance halls. Later 


as secretary of the Playground and 
Recreation Association she conducted 
dance hall investigations in Boston, 


THE WISCONSIN EUGENIC LAW? 


To THE Epitor: The reactionary auth- 
or of a press dispatch is chuckling at the 
absurdity of the Wisconsin law requir- 
ing a certificate of physical fitness for 
marriage. It seems that a woman pos- 
ing as a man secured a satisfactory 
certificate from a doctor in Milwaukee 
enabling her to marry a second wife! 

One might inquire of the brilliant 
newspaper critic if the former marriage 
was not absurd because it occurred too 
long ago to be “news”? Or is the Wis- 
consin law absurd because it does not 
require married couples to have children, 
instead of attempting simply to prevent 
undesirable children? If the blood test, 
applied by the doctor to this woman, is 
adequate to show the absence of vener- 
eal taint, is the law still absurd because 
it does not compel her to love, honor 
and obey her feminine mate? Are the 
old laws preferable that take no account 
of social welfare? 

Is every law to be accounted absurd 
that does not satisfy the newspaper 
man’s fantastic idea of what law should 
be? The newspapers invented Dr. Os- 
ler’s weird ideas for him. It is not re- 
markable that the same inspired source 
should distort the purpose of eugenic 
laws. The encouraging by-product of 
this alleged Wisconsin fiasco is that the 
eugenic law in this instance does all 


JULIA SCHOENFELD 
Head Worker, Irene Kaufman Settlement. 


Mass., St. Joseph, Mo., Johnstown, Pa., 
Pittsburgh and other cities. 

Miss Schoenfeld takes up her duties 
at the Irene Kaufman Settlement, Sep- 
tember 1. In connection with the regu- 
lar settlement activities she is planning 
to organize a public forum similar to 
the People’s Institute in New York city. 


that eugenic laws ever ought to do—it 
registers society's protest; it does not 
attempt to determine breeding. 
CHARLES ZEUBLIN. 
Winchester, Mass. 


THE NEW HEART 


To tHe Epitor: The prophet Ezekiel, 
in one of his finest utterances, spoke of 
removing the heart of stone from his 
people and substituting a heart of flesh. 
Were he on earth today, he would re- 
move the heart of flesh, governed by 
sympathy and tenderness, and place in- 
stead a heart ruled also by vision and 
insight. 

We need something more than a soul 
stung into action at the thought of four 
gunmen recently electrocuted. Our coun- 
try requires ministers with prophetic 
vision to see the natural consequences 
of conduct before our children become 
criminals. 

Seldom was a more determined fight 
waged to save human life than on be- 
half of the gunmen. Clergymen of 
various denominations were most anxi- 
ous to obtain a reprieve. Their labors 
did honor to their sympathetic hearts. 
If only a fraction of that energy could 
be crystallized into action, guided by 
vision, what great blessings would re- 
sult! Could we but visualize the logical 
outcome of dwelling in unsanitary tene- 


. ' 
ments, of permitting children to go to’ 
work as soon as they have passed the 
minimum requirements, and not proyid- 
ing sufficient recreational centers in the 
crowded districts, then not four crim- 
inals, but thousands of innocent souls 
would be yearly saved to their dear 
ones. Our minds must be turned toward 
preventive work, to behold the dangers 
which face our weak neighbor whose 
only sin is the “crime of poverty.” 
After reading the masterly article on 
the gunmen in THE Suvrey of April 4, 
by Winthrop D. Lane, we realize that 
they were unfortunate victims of Society 
which did so little to prevent their falling 
into evilhands, Our plain duty is to pre- 
vent such future happenings. The new 
heart will turn our vision toward mak- 
ing it-safer for boys, and for girls, to 
live and play on the East Side, yes, in 
every crowded district throughout the 
land. A heart full of mercy, but goy- 
erned by vision, is our great need. 


RupoteH IJ. CoFFEE. 
[Tree of Life Synagogue. ] 
Pittsburgh. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


To tHe Eprror: June is here and 
with it commencement. Among the 
young graduates planning work for next 
fall may I make a plea for the country. 
school? Only a few miles from our 
larger cities are hundreds of isolated 
towns whose young people are eager and 
hungry for many things coming to their 
city brother and sister. Good native 
stock that would well repay time spent 
on it. 

We all know the devotion most of us 
felt for some attractive teacher when 
we were young and how growth comes 
by personal influence—through admira- 
tion and love to imitation. Think then 
of the influence a teacher—a trained 
social worker—could have on a whole 
community. 

She could visit her pupils and from 
them go into other homes naturally and 
intimately—helping in all matters of 
everyday living. She could give ad- 
vice as to vocational training—in mat- 
ters of hygiene—in manners as well as 
morals—the school building could be 
used as a recreation center. How many 
country villages need lessons in simple 
human friendliness and _ kindness. 
Through isolated and narrow lives peo- 
ple have let jealousy and slights cause 
troubles, which could be helped by the 
influence of one person with a broader 
vision. In many villages there is little 
community spirit—it is each man for 
himself—the church draws in a hand- 
ful of the more religious people leaving 
all the rest of the community almost un- 
influenced: If there are two churches 
they really divide the community. In 
the few cases where any social work is 
attempted the church does not seem to 
think it necessary to ask advice of ex- 
perts who have gained their knowledge 
by experience. 

We think of the wholesomeness of 
country life—forgetting there are many 
hardly normal children growing up in 
families where home conditions are pain- 
fully poor. 

It seems as if the school teacher could 
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fay in all these matters—provided she 
was trained to work with all the forces 
for the good of the community—bring- 
ing to it more energy—ambition and 
life through the friendliness of working 
together. 

It has been said a young woman 
oS have to be something of a mis- 
sionary to take up this work, but do not 
many of our young people dream 
dreams and see visions? And are there 
not attractions to such a life—the beauty 
of the country, the healthy life for those 
to whom a city is too strenuous, the long 
-yacations. 

_ It's true salaries are low and board- 
ing places difficult to find but the 
growing tendency for consolidating vil- 
age schools is increasing salaries and 
‘in such cases two teachers could live 
together and so get around the loneliness 
that would be a great drawback. They 
might keep house together, for rented 
furnished houses including firewood 
an be had for a few dollars a month— 
even a riding horse might come in. 
_ Perhaps one could not have many 
guests but surely those one did have 
could be given a variety of interesting 
and happy experiences. 
 , ey By COLT 
Concord, Mass. 


A GIFT OF A NICKLE 


To THE Epriror: It was my pleasure 
to serve as one of the team captains in 
a seven-day campaign for the purpose 
of raising $100,000 for the local Y. W. 
C. A. During one of the noon-hour 
meetings when the reports were turned 
in, one of the young ladies serving on 

one of the teams reported the following 
story: 

While going through the center of the 

city she was approached by a young- 
‘ster, dressed very shabbily, who said that 
he wanted to make a contribution to the 
campaign. He fished down into his 
trousers and got out a nickel and a 
“penny, apparently the only convertible 
assets he had in the world. He looked 
at the nickel, he looked at the penny, 
and then he looked up at the very fa- 
-tigued worker and said, “Youse ladies 
look awful tired; you must be workin’ 
awful hard for this.” Then, with a 
second look at the coins, he put the penny 
back in his pocket and contributed the 
nickel to the campaign fund. 

The individual subscriptions in this 

ecmpaien ranged from $10,000 to the 
five-cent piéce given by the youngster, 
-and I assure you when the story of his 
gift was told, there was just as much 
applause and enthusiasm as there was 
at the announcement of a large gift. 

On the last day of the campaign the 
nickel was auctioned off and sold at a 
Yery substantial price, for it was a most 
interesting souvenir and surely a 

“widow's mite.” 
} Rogpert E, MILrer. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

1 WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 

_ To rue Eprtor: The well-known gen- 
erosity of THe Survey, in printing 
every possible view. of a subject, leads 
me to try and express myself frankly 
as to the reasons which lead me and 
others like me, to favor state aid for 


all dependent mothers with minor chil- 
dren rather than some form of private 
charity. 

The reason that should lead: all oth- 
ers is, to my mind, that the state should 
take some formulative stand in the 
matter. Surely the matter of the pre- 
vention of poverty should be of utmost 
interest to the state, and not one to be 


.pushed aside as unprofitable. 


Private charity has never been able 
to do adequate preventative work. It 
leaves the children of the self-respect- 
ing widow hungry. Now, without 
proper food and clothing for the child, 
we know it does not become employ- 
able at the working age. “Most of the 
high hopes based upon their coming of 
age,” says Dr. Devine in Widow’s 
Needs in the April 4 Survey, “result in 
disillusionment as they arrive at an age 
when their inherent lack of energy, of 
ambition, of responsibility, become ap- 
parent.” Private charity has never 
been able to rightly treat this disease of 
stunted childhood. Though scientists 
have written treatises on the connection 
between lack of nutrition and degen- 
eracy, nothing truly curative has been 
done. 

Dr. Devine says: “We have seen that 
the charitable societies come in contact 
with from three to ten per cent of the 
widows in New York city who have 
small children dependent upon them. 
What might be said is that this small 
percentage includes nearly all of the 
least efficient, the least capable, the de- 
generate, the unfit. 

In Boston we have, perhaps, as good 
a system of organized charity as any in 
the country. Yet, again and again I 
have found Dr. Devine’s statement to 
be true. Charity does not take up a 
case until it is destitute, until it is in- 
efficient, until it has degenerated below 
the extreme poverty line. And the chil- 
dren of these people have never had a 
chance. 

Dr. Devine, to my,mind, puts the 
whole matter in a nutshell when he 
says: “Tuberculosis, typhoid, fatal in- 
dustrial injuries, insufficient pay, eco- 
nomic insufficiency, the physical strain of 
overwork, the exploitation of the vices 
and weaknesses of men and women for 
commercial profit, are all subjects with 
which social workers in the charitable 
societies are deeply concerned, but for 
which the remedies lie in other and 
more powerful hands. “They 
can only lift up their voices in eloquent 
testimony.” 

We must look for the “other and 
more powerful hands,’ wherever they 
may be. If not in the church, and not 
in philanthropy, why not in the state? 
The times are bringing forth men who, 
like a wise physician, search out the 
hidden poisons in our body politic. One 
thing we know: we must begin with 
the child, since it is too late for his 
grandfather. And twenty states have 
recognized this fact. 

Here in Massachusetts I have seen 
grey, wizened little faces, and hollow 
mother-faces, lined with grief, round 
up, lose their perpetual tear-stains and 
become hopeful under the new state 
regime. Cases that under the old hap- 
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hazard dispensation, living from hand 
to mouth in uncertainty of the morrow 
never learned to save, and almost lost 
interest in life, have begun to take cour- 
age. Under the old rule, if you saved, 
aid was taken away. Here one can 
normally plan for one’s children, even 
with the smallish rate which is all the 
state can pay. 

God knows what’‘a difference it has 
made in Massachusetts already, and 
what ten years will bring about in pre- 
vention of sickness, and crime and 
stunted childhood—God only knows 
that, too. But we can guess. The state 
does things better, for it has a prin- 
ciple of conservation to go by, it has 
the “other and more powerful hands,” 
and it does things quicker, and better, 
and all the time, and not just once 
in a while. 

The remedy for poverty, it seems to 
me, does not lie in “more trained work- 
ers with higher salaries” but in a more 
general knowledge of poverty-prevent- 
ing measures, and public opinion to back 
up the campaign begun by all the 
United States. To this literature, the 
press and the stage have lent their pow- 
erful hands. 

CLARA CAHILL PARK. 


[Member Massachusetts Commission 
to Study the Question of the Support 
of. Widowed Mothers with Minor 
Dependent Children. ] 


Wollaston, Mass. 


THE POOR IN SPIRIT 


To tHe Epiror: One point we all 
seem to forget: the value of life can 
never be expressed in dollars and cents. 
The best things in life are actually as 
possible for the Siberian prisoner as for 
the millionaire, for no one has ever de- 
nied that the “fruits of the spirit: love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance’ flourish 
even better in adversity. 

It is almost a platitude that the full- 
ness of life can be possessed by every 
human being exactly in proportion to 
his capacity for holding it—and that 
such capacity is not necessarily increased 
or lessened by an income of a few dol- 
lars or thousands. But do we believe 
this ? 

If poverty and degradation of spirit 
were as painful and distressive as mate- 
rial poverty and degradation, how dif- 
ferent would be our cry! For the root 
of most of the trouble is that we see our 
neighbor enjoying all that we long for 
and cannot have—or more deeply, per- 
haps, because we cannot give to our 
clamoring children what he can give to 
his—regardless of whether or not it is 
best for them. 

We know that poverty and degrada- 
tion of spirit are found far oftener 
among the idle rich than among the 
hard-working poor—but whoever heard 
of begging for laws to distribute equally 
—love, peace, faith, hope and temper- 
ance—the only things really worth liv- 
ing for? 

Even the rich man’s cup cannot be 
filled more than overflowing—and the 
size of his cup does not depend upon 
his money or his earthly goods. 


M, L. 
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Prison Walls 


By Thomas Mott Osborne 


Society versus The Criminal 
(eer 22 er ST 
Who is responsible for the 150,000 


prisoners in the penal institutions of 
the United States to-day? Not only 
between the lines but in frank open 
statement Mr. Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, Chairman of the New York 
State Prison Reform Commission, 
shows where the greater part of the 
responsibility lies and suggests 
much needed improvement in the 
treatment of the criminal looking 
toward the better understanding and 
cure of criminal tendencies rather 
than a punishment to fit the crime. 
Every fairminded citizen should 
read this book. 


$1.50 net. Postage extra 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY - 


Publishers, New York | 


The Fairhope Summer School 
SECOND SESSION 
At GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Under the direction of 


Marietta L. Johnson 


Founder of the School of Organic Education at 
Fairhope, Alabama 
A six weeks course of unusual value to 
parents, teachers and social workers 


Normal Course Demonstration School 
Courses by Specialists in 
Life Class Activities 
For further particulars, address 
SECRETARY OF THE FAIRHOPE LEAGUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


Pratt Institute 


School of Kindergarten Training 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Normal Course for Kindergartners, two.years. 

Special Courses for Teachers and Mothers. 

Plays with Kindergarten and Supplementary 

Materials. Kindergarten Games. Outdoor 


pe Tennis and Swimming. Gardening. 


ature Study. Music, Voice and Piano. 
Literature for Children. Story-telling. Educa- 
tional Subjects. Psychology and Child Study. 
Practice Teaching and Observation in the 
Kindergartens of Greater New York. 


ALICE E. FITTS, Director 
Fall Term Opens September 23, 1914 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City." 


A REJECTED LETTER 


To THE Eprror: A recent editorial in 
the Boston Herald defending “young 
Mr. Rockefeller’s” position opened the 
eyes of its readers to the fact that, on 
one side at least, the issues are undoubt- 
edly made up. As the Herald refused 
to publish a critical letter in reply, I 
am prompted to send this where I can 
get a hearing. 

The article apparently demanded for 
the employer, as a natural right, that 
he should be able to select for his work- 
men (and to black-list all others) only 
those who believe in the present “régime 
of private property” and who believe 
that its present opportunities to gather 
enormous accumulations are legitimate, 
in spite of the facts that they rob labor 
of the full social value of its product 
and inevitably tend to create a “para- 
site’ class. It did not even suggest any 
toleration for such workingmen as en- 
tertain different views, however peace- 
fully they desire to promote them. 

There was no peace-offering for those 
who, with votes in their hands and ris- 
ing public opinion behind them, are toil- 
ing in darkness for a bare living while 
a few of their associates, their brethren, 
men of the same flesh and blood, flaunt 
before their eyes costly motors, palatial 
housing and magnificent attire and pub- 
lish in the fulsome “society” broadsides 
of a democratic press every detail of 
lives of such luxury as have seldom been 
lived before our days and have at least 
been hidden in aristocratic or regal pri- 
vacy. Is it singular that the unrest is 
greatest where the bitter sarcasm of Dr. 
Eliot’s “joy of labor” is realized by the 
mine-worker as he contrasts his joy with 
that of the Monte Cristos of the mine- 
owning families? 

The editorial advocated a battle in 
Colorado to maintain the right of self- 
preservation to Mr. Rockefeller and of 
his manner of conducting business. If 
the battle comes to pass in fire and blood, 
for which bigoted capitalism will be 
largely responsible, it may indeed be 
fought to a finish, but the victory will 
be won over the evil powers incarnated 
in Mr. Rockefeller, a victory which the 
prayerful and thoughtful had hoped to 
bring about without the terrible cata- 
clysm thus invoked. 


There is no Bible Christian who be- 
lieves in the Master’s teachings concern- 
ing the menace of riches and who has 
looked forward to the promised millen- 
nium of human brotherhood by the new 
apostolate of social service, seeking to 
act in the spheres of conciliation and 
arbitration, who would not be taboo as 
an employe to the capitalist because, of 
course, such a one believes in the final 
overthrow of the “present régime.” Until 
the Christian church lost her crown by 
her “establishment” her one panacea was 
expressed by the practice of her mem- 
bers who “had all things in common.” ~ 
Modern sociology, through love or fear, 
is rousing the world to a new expres- 
sion of the abandoned attitude (all but. 
the purblind capitalists and their hire-_ 
lings) which prophesies that “the pres- 
ent réginie” is doomed, 

The saving chance for those who have 
boasted themselves in “the multitude of 
their riches’ is to lead frankly and 
heroically in the forward movement, 
through restitution, atonement and en- 
lightened leadership toward general and 
full co-operation, where larger powers 
and abilities may give direction, for 
moderate and openly apportioned com- 
pensation,—service in the fields of com- 
merce and industry such as always has 
been thus given in science, the arts and 
in religion. 

To attempt a forcible resistance is 
after all almost more silly than wicked. 
The clever cartoonist of the Herald 
should employ his pencil upon the lead- 
er writer as King Knute ordering the 
tide back, or as Mrs. Partington with 
her broom trying to sweep away the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Ervine WINSLOW. 

Boston. 

SAID OF THE SURVEY 

To THE Epitor: Please find enclosed 
$3, my subscription for current year. I 
want the management to know that I 
greatly appreciate the magazine. I am 
proud of its out-and-out position on sex 
problems and on industrial matters—only 
with this statement: at this stage of the 
problem we must be careful to give 
every interest its due. 

J. Hastie Opcers. 
[Minister Epworth M. E. Church.] 
Chicago. 


JUNE AND JULY CONFERENCES 


Atlantic 
Sec’y, Charles 


ACAvEMY OF MEpICINE, American. 
City, N. J., June 19-22. 
McIntire, Easton, Pa. 

Buinp, Fourth Triennial International Con- 
ference on the. London, England, June 
18-24. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 206 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 

CHARITIES AND Corrections, Colorado State 
Board of. Boulder, Colo., June 28-July 
4. Sec’y, William Thomas, State Capitol, 
Denver, Colo. 


Civic SECRETARYSHIP AS Pusric SERVICE, 


First Conference on. Capitol Building, 
Madison, Wis., July 2-3. Information may 
be secured by addressing C. P. Cary, state 
superintendent, Madison, Wis. 


Epucation Association, National, St. Paul, 


Minn., July 4-11. Sec’y, D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Home Economics Association, American. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
O., June 30-July 3. Sec’y, Isabel Ely 
Lord, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ReMeEpIAL Loan AssocrATions, Natio: 
Federation of. Philadelphia, Pa. July 
‘ 


f 
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"Calendar of Conferences 


Sis) 


GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Temperature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Twin Screw S.S.“BERMUDIAN” 


10518 tons displacement 
Cabins de luxe with private bath. Orchestra. 
Electric Fans, wireless telegraph. 
FASTEST, NEWEST AND ONLY STEAMER 
LANDING PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE 
AT THE DOCK IN BERMUDA WITHOUT 
TRANSFER BY TENDER. 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


7? QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. 
Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far famed 
> ag rd River. S.S. “Trinidad” from New York, 
July 4th and 18th, August Ist and 15th, From Quebec 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 2st. 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 

Gen’l Agents, Quebec S, S, Co., Ltd. 

29 Broadway, New York 

THOS. COOK & SON; 245 Broadway 

264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 

or Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 

Or Any Ticket Agent 


AMERICA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 

Chicago Saturdays 4 
Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago, 

Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets eptional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Che Nem York 
Schoni of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILCING 


105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. OEVINE, Dinector 


Guns 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


9-11. Sec’y, J. T. Exnicios, 902 F. Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Rurat Lire Conrerence. Jowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia., July 7-19. Further in- 
formation may be secured by addressing 
Dean Charles F. Curtiss, Ames, Ia. 

SCHOOL For LEADERSHIP IN Country, LIFE, 
Fourth Conference of. New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univers- 
ity, June 23-July 3. ‘Information may be 
secured by addressing the secretary, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
ithaca, SN Y - 


TUBERCULOSIS, Canadian Association for 
the Prevention of. Fourteenth Annual 
Convention. Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 


13-14. Sec’v, George D. Porter, Bank 
Street Chambers, Ottawa, Can. 
LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 

CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, Third 
World’s. First week in July, 1916. Sec’y, 
Rev. T. D. Edgar, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

DIsEAsEsS OF Occupation, Third Interna- 
tional Congress on. Vienna, September, 
1914. Sec’y, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Hull 
House, Chicago. 

EuGENIcs ConcrEss, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 
Home Epucation, Fourth International 
Congress on. Philadelphia, Pa. Septem- 
ber 22-29. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. J. Scott 

Anderson, Torresdale, Phila., Pa. 

Lazor LecisLAtTIon, International Associa- 
tion for. Berne, Switzerland, September 
15-17. American Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 
131 East 23d Street, New York. 

Prison CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London, 
Sngland, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon Van der 
Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

SocraL Work ANp SErvicE, International 
Congress on. State, Municipal and Vol- 
untary. University of London, South 
Kensington, May 30-June 5, 1915. Acting 
Sec’y, D. R. Sharpe, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S. W. 

Town PLanninc, Summer School of. 
University of London, August 1-15, 1914. 
Joint Sec’y, J. S. Rathbone, Fitzalan 
house, Church End, Finchley, London, N. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association 
on. Paris, September 18-19. American 
Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 East 23d 
Street, New York. 


NATIONAL. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND Epuca- 
TION OF AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Committee on. Fourth Annual 
Conference. Chicago, September, 1914. 
Sec’y, B. F. Harris, Champaign, III. 

CatHoLic Cuarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., September 20-23. 
Sec’y, Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C. 

ConsuMErs’ LEacuE, National. Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting. Washington, D. C.,, 
December 10-11, 1914. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, 106 E. 19th Street, New 
York. 

CRIMINAL LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY, Ameri- 
can Institute of. Washington, D. C.,, 
October 20-22. Sec’y, Henry Winthrop 
Ballantine, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

HospritaL Association, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., August 25-28. Sec’y, Dr. H. A. 
Boyce, Kingston General Hospital, King- 
ston, Ontario. 

HUMANE AssocrATION, American. Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 5-8. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL EpucaTIon, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Richmond, Va., 


Classified Advertisements 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


JEWISH Social Worker, Hospital Relief 
or Home Finding Investigator. Also prac- 
tical experience as Matron and Housekeeper 
of an Orphanage or Hospital. References. 
Address 1261, SuRvEY. 


_YOUNG MAN, successful worker,, good 
linguist, great executive ability, good lec- 
turer, seeks connection. Address 1271, Sur- 
VEY. 


ENGLISHWOMAN of executive ability 
and business training, many years in Amer- 
ica, speaking several languages, holding po- 
sition of Welfare and Employment Secre- 
tary with prominent organization, will be 
disengaged shortly. Address 1272, Survey. 


SUMMER position as nursemaid wanted 
by a high school senior, earning money for 
college. Experienced, and good references. 
Address 1275, SuRVEY. 


TEACHER wishes to connect for sum- 
mer with “uplift” organization. Address 
1276, SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—-Assistant pastor in Brook- 
lyn Congregational church. An executive 
position with occasional preaching. Salary 
moderate. Address 1274, THE SuRvEY. 


WANTED—Gymnasium Director. Appli- 
cation must contain education, experience, 
salary desired, single or married, age, ref- 
erences and where training was received. 
Only first class men will be considered. 
Applications should be made to Sinai Social 
Center, 4622 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE a delight. 
ful place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable. Address MISS CASTINE C, 
SWANSON, Supt. 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel, 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. ; 


PhotoPublicity 


SLIDES and 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 


Social Subjects 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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December, 1914. Sec’y, C. A. Prosser, 
105 E. 22d Street, New York City. 

INpUSTRIAL Sarety, National Council for. 
Chicago, October 20-22. Secy, W. H. 
Cameron, c/o Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 

InrAnt Morratity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fifth An- 
nual Meeting. Boston, Mass., November, 
12-14, 1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude 
B Knipp, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, 

d 


JewisH Women, Council of. Seventh Tri- 
ennial. New Orleans, La., December, 
1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Sadie American, 
448 Central Park West, New York. 

MuNIcIPAL IMPROVEMENT, American So- 
ciety of. Boston, Mass., October 6-9. 
Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, Wulsin Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MunicrpaL Lracue, National. Baltimore, 
Md., November 17-21, 1914. Sec’y, Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, North American 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prison AssocrATIon, American. 
Minn., October 3-8. 
Byers, Trenton, N. J. 

Pustic HeEattH Association, American. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Last week in Novem- 
ber, 1914. - Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

WorkKERS FoR THE Brinp, American Asso- 
ciation of. San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


Stay, bate 
Sec’y, Joseph P. 


STATE AND LocaL 


CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Canadian Con- 
ference of. Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 
Toronto, September 16-18. Gen. Sec’y, 
Arthur H. Burnett, City Hall, Toronto. 

CHARITIES AND CorRRECTION, Towa State 
Conference of. Fort Dodge, Ia., Novem- 
ber 17-19. Secy, P. S. Pierce, State 
University, Iowa City, Ia. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, Maryland State 
Conference of. Easton, Md., November, 
1914. Sec’y, Wm. H. Davenport, 514 
Carrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, New York 
State Conference of. Utica, N. Y., No- 
vember 17-19. Sec’y, R. W. Wallace, 
Box 17, The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Pennsylvania 
State Conference of. MHarrisburg, Pa., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, James Struthers 
Heberling, Redington, Pa. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Texas State 
Conference of. San Antonio, Texas, 
November, 1914. Sec’y, R. J. Newton, 
State House, Austin, Texas. 

Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Boston, Mass., November 10-12. 


Sec’y,, Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Crvic Exuisition. Dublin, Ireland, Spring, 
1914. Sec’y, Wm. A. McConnell, Linen 
Hall Bldg., Dublin. 


GERMAN ARTISANS’ EXPOSITION. 
May-October, 1914. 


HyciEnE, Exposition of. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Middle of May to end of Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

PanaMa-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4, 1915. 
Social Economy Department—Alvin E. 
Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 

PaNAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go, Cal., January 1-December 31, 1915. 
Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 

Ursan Exposition, International. Lyons, 
France, May 1-November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 


Cologne, 


named by each and on related subjects. 


enclose postage for reply. 


INFORMATION DES 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subj 
embers are kept closely in touch with the work which each org 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Al: 


j > 
i 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d St., New York, Correspondence, print- 

ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 

Fifth ave., New York, Charles F, Powlison, 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, etc., of Child Wel- 
fare Exhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction. [Exhibit material to loan, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—- 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec'y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
3racken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Pres) Wa.) C.. Wood- 

ward, Washington; Sec’y, 8. M. Gunn, 
Boston, Founded for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of public health and prevention of 
disease. Five sections: Laboratory, Vital 
Statistics, Municipal Health Officers, Sanitary 
Engineering and Sociological. Official. organ 
American Journal of Public Health, $3.00 a 
year, published monthly. 3 months’ subscrip- 
tion, 50 cents. Address 755 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE-—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeForest, Sec'y. 

22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflets free. 
Educational pamphlets, 10¢e each. Journal of 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membership, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—ObDject: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exee. Sec., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E. E. 
Rittenbouse, Pres. Gives life extension 
service to subscribers. Service No. 1 

$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, ‘!n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. "‘phone—Bryant 1997—1998, 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health, EB. F. R 
bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 Bast 22d St. 

New York. To unite all government heal 

agencies into a National Department of Heal 

to inform the people how to prevent disease, 7 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 

the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 

105 East 22d St., New York. Livingston 
Farrand, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual ce 
tions and other publications free to member 


OCIAL HYGIENE,—The American Social 

Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th St, 

New York. Division Offices: Chicago,’ 1633 
McCormick Building; San Francisco, Examiner 
Building. Full information on request.  Indi- 
vidual and society membership. ‘The Associa- 
tion is organized to promote sound sex educa- 
tion, the reduction of venereal diseases and the 
suppression of commercialized vice. Executives, 
James B. Reynolds, Counsel: William I. Snow, 
M.D., General Secretary. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy, 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publieations free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


Employment Exchange 


OCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT ExX- 
CHANGE —The Department for Social 

. Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers properly qualified men 
and women for positions in social, religious and 
civic work, The needs of organizations seeking 
workers are given careful and prompt atten 
tion. Imma. P. Hirth, Manager, 130 Fast 22 
Street, New York City. : 


Libraries “J 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning  librar, buildin 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete, 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 KE. Washington St., Chicago. : 


os 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is. non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. : 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. © 
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Remedial Loans : 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 
of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 
22nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societ 
free. Information regarding organization c 
remedial loan societies gladly given. / 


¥ 
Recreation 4 ‘ 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON REG 
REATION—A Classitied list of signinean| 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issui 
reports on recreation administration are also it 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Ree 


reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22m 
Street, ‘New York City. r i 


ECREATION —Playground and Recrea 
Association of America, 1 Madison A 
Ae New York City. Howard S. Braue 
Sec'y. § 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation, Mon 
magazine. The Playground, $2 a year. 


Industry < 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
ae Education—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co-operating agency. Il‘or literature, 
address C, A, Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
Bast 22d Street. New York City. 


a 
> 
J ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment ; In- 
| j dustrial Hygiene and Safety ; Workmen’s 
ras _ Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 


} 


iveau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members, American Associa- 
tion for Labor ‘Legislation, 131 Hast 23d Street, 
“New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


T)RISON LABOR —National Committee on 
4 Prison Labor. 319 University Hall, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 
Osborne, Chn.; R. Montgomery Schell, 
Treas.; EK. Stagg Whitin, Chn. Exec. 
Prison labor conditions throughout the country 
examined with recommendations for construc- 
tive reform. Pamphlets free to members—$5 a 
year. 
} 


Y.M.C.A. 


IN INDUSTRY.— In 
ereases BFFICIENCY 
and GOOD-WILL. Pro- 


_ motes physical, mental and moral welfare—indi- 


‘ship to 


organization field. 


vidual and community. 


d Serves skilled and un- 
skilled workers, 


Teaches English and Citizen- 
foreigners. Information furnished 
through Local associations, State committees, or 
Industrial Department, International Commit- 
- tee, 124 Wast 28th Street, New York. 


Organized Charity 


| 
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HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization eo a Son of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
Pamphlets on family treat- 
ment, community study, relief, transportation, 


ete., sent free. 


May 8-15, 1914. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. T. Cross, Gen. 

Sec. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work. Bulletins and misc. 
ublications, Conducts information bureau. 
orty-first annual meeting Memphis, Tenn., 
Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the United 
States. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
For literature and service address the Secre- 
tary, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 105 East 
22nd St., New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY— 

May: The Woman and Child in Industry. 

June: Unemployment and its Solution. 
July: Temperance, Pure Food. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in The Gospel of the Kingdom, published 
monthly by the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New York city. Price 
7dc per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. F, M. Crouch, Church 
ene House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Ly « 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service, 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8S. Forbes, 
j pecretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
oston, 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 

Bureau; Reading and study courses; invites all 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its facilities, 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, Il. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pampblets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women's 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 
through and 


conditions 
legislation. Information 
Labor,’ events in industrial world. 
months for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FES oS IEE IN SL 

VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 

an New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
on, 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—“The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


organization 
given. 


OUNG WOMEN —National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, ree literature (all departments). 


£5 ea ES OSS SA AEE 
OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Economics. Next 
meeting: Summer 1914, Address, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room 10 

Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 

—A clearing house for Southern social 

forces; to study and improve social, 
and economic conditions. Proceedings of 
lanta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, 
entitled ‘The South Mobilizing for Social Ser- 
vice,’ sent free to each member. Membership 
2.00, J. E. McCullocn, General Sec., 353 Sixth 
Ayve., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Racial Problems 


JAS a ee ST ee Se 
EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. J. E 

Spingarn, Chairman Board of Directors; O. G. 

Villard, Treasurer; W. E, B. DuBois, Director 

of Publicity; M. C. Nerney, Secretary. Pub- 

lishes Crisis Magazine. Investigation, Legal 

Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. Frissell, 
Principal; F. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Tree literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 

quarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 

A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00, Thomas 
Chew, President; Geo. D, Chamberlain, chair 
man Executive Council. 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

roblems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 
Bigher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


Seaman’s Aid 


eS 
HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 
CIETY Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres, 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec'y, 

The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen. Annual mem- 
bership includes all literature, $5.00 a year. 
Cc. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.—Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Irances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No, 95 Madison Aye- 
nue, New York, 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 


guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis. 
Address Educational Department, Nat’l. Lib. 


Immig. League, 150 Nassau St, N. Y. 


IMMIGRATION  SER- 
e . . « VICE—14 secretaries at 


Buropean ports. 12 sec- 
retaries at North American ports. Secre 
taries at railway stations in four cities. 300 
associations teaching English, Citizenship and 
giving friendly aid. Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 
SU Committee, 124 East 28th Street, New 
ork. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS~—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 

delphia, William Dudley Foulke, Pres, ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school. extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association, (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 

prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees, Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Laneaster, Mas- 
sachusetts and others, Address: 105 W. 40th 
St., New York City. 


ITY PLANNING-—National City Planning 

Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, President. Flavel 
Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
cussion of City Planning Problems. Publishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard 8S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters, 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 98 Nassau Street, 

New York. Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance, Increases income and efficiency of cham- 


bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures. bibliographies, Send for ‘The 


American City.” 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civie Improve- 

ment League did for its town and HOW it 
did it. A fine message of help and advice to 


copies 25 cents. Published and for sale 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 911 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Probation 


ROBATION™—National Frobation Associa- 
tion. Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. Hugh Fullerton, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference. Mem- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 
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TO THE PUBLIC: 


HE State of New York, through its Department of Insurance, 
has completed the examination .of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company which it is required by law to make every 
three years. The Chief Examiner, in concluding the report, said: 


‘‘The treatment by this Company of its policy-holders in the prompt payment of their claims, 
in the voluntary payment of millions of dollars in bonuses, and in its social welfare work—are fea- 
tures of the Company’s business which deserve commendation.’’ 


The Superintendent of Insurance, the Hon. William Temple Emmet, in approving the re=_ 


port, wrote an extended review from which we make extracts: 


THE COMPANY’S GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT. 

““The administrative officers of the Company’ * * * have so intreased the assets of the 
Company as to make these equal the resources of many states and eyen nations.* They have at the 
same time steadily cheapened the cost of insurance to policy-holders, both by direct means and 
by the distribution of bonuses.”’ 

[The report shows that the Company has given back $35,367,293 in bonuses 
to Industrial policy-holders in nineteen years. ] 

‘‘They have extended the Company’s business to such an extent as to bring it into contact now 
with approximately one-eighth of the population of the United States.’’ 

[The number of policies outstanding December 31, 1913, was 13,957,748. ] : 

“‘That this notable growth has involved no sacrifice of efficiency in the handling of administra- 
tive details, but, on the contrary, has been the direet result of constantly increasing efficiency, is 
shown by the comparatively small losses sustained by the Company in proportion to the large invest- 
ments made.”’ 
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ITS POLICY-HOLDERS SATISFIED. 
‘“The fact that the percentage of lapses due to the abandonment of their insurance by policy- 
holders is constantly decreasing, speaks eloquently to the same effect.’’ 
[The lapse ratio of Industrial policies has decreased 31.7 per cent. in eight years. ] 
‘““This last mentioned development is perhaps the most convincing evidence which could be of- 
fered that the Company’s policy-holders are, broadly speaking, very well satisfied indeed with 
what they get in return for the premiums they pay. A very remarkable showing altogether.” 


ITS SOCIAL SERVICE. 


‘‘This Company waited for no changes in existing law before striking out as a pioneer 
among insurance companies along the pathway of social service on a huge scale. 

‘‘Hor years it has maintained for its policy-holders a nursing service upon a great seale; this 
has latterly become a veritable marvel of efficiency and practical helpfulness.” 

[Metropolitan nurses made 1,127,022 visits to sick policy-holders in 1913, 
for which the Company paid the bills. } 

‘‘Leaving out of consideration the mere numbers of those who have been directly benefited by these 
activities I think that the example which the Metropolitan has set to other great business or- 
ganizations by its early recognition of the new responsibilities attaching to all business enterprises 
which have attained a certain size, is one of the most beneficial of recent occurrences in the field 
of American business. For years it has through its publications upon the question of health con- 
servation been serving multitudes of people as'a sort of University of beneficial instruction upon 
this most important subject.’’ 


ABREAST OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


‘“‘This great institution, having so very recently been under our critical serutiny and presenting 
so many admirable illustrations of what an efficient and enlightened modern business organization 
on a large scale can do in the way of keeping abreast of modern thought, seems to be in a position 
where I may properly use it as an illustration * * * that private initiative and enterprise are 
at their best still capable of doing the finest possible work in fields from which, latterly, all the talk 
has been that these agencies should be compelled to retire.’’ 


Assets, $447,829,229.00 Liabilities, $414,244,327.51 
Largest amount of insurance in force of any company in the world 
$2,816,504,462.00 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York. Stock Company) 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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